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Preface 



The Simplified Buying Guide has been revised to provide a combination of guidance 
and policy information that will enable sponsors to plan, purchase, prepare, and serve 
nutritious meals and snacks that comply with the Child Care Food Program meal 
pattem requirements. 

We hope that all of you who use this guide will find it of great value while operating 
your complex programs on a day-to-day basis. 



WADEBRYNELSON 
Deputy Superintendent, Acting 
Field Services Branch 

MARIA BALAKShIN 

Director, Child Nutrition 

and Food Distribution Division 



DEBORAH DILLON-LIMACHER 
Child Nutrition Consultant 
Field Services Unit 

EILEEN JENSEN HERRIN 
Child Nutrition Consultant 
Child Care Food Program Unit 



Introduction 



The purpose of the 1987 edition of the Simplified Buying Guide is to ensure that 
adequate amounts of food are planned for, purchased, and served to satisfy minimiifn 
meal pattern requirements for infants and children participating in the Child Care Food 
Program (CCFP). The meal patterns are designed to provide a well-balanced diet 
containing a variety of nutrients necessary for physical and mental growth and 
development 

When planning meals, consider the total daily needs of children. (In this document the 
term infants refers to those children who are ages zero through twelve months, and the 
term older children refers to those children who are one through twelve years of age.) 
The combination of meals and snacks you serve will vary according to the ages of the 
children and their lengths of stay each day. Remember that the CCFP meal pattern lists 
minimum quantities required. Older children may need more food. You may serve 
more food as well as "other foods" (those that do not satisfy a meal pattern requirement 
but are nutritious). 

The Simplified Buying Guide is divided into the following sections: 

Section 1 lists foods that may be used for the meat/meat alternate component 

Section 2 lists foods that may be used for the fruit/ vegetable component. Example: 
Potatoes are listed in the fruit/vegetable section. Amounts used count towards the 
fruit/ vegetable component and may not be used to satisfy the bread/bread alternate 
component. 

Section 3 lists foods that may be used for the bread/bread alternate component 

Section 4 lists the kinds of milk that may be used to satisfy the milk component 

Section 5 lists "other foods" commonly served but not used to count toward any 
component of meal pattern required by CCFP. 

Section 6 contains examples of how to fill out menu records and use the factors found 
in sections 1 through 4. 

Section 7 contains information about sanitation and storage. 

Sectioi> 8 contains information regarding the infant meal pattern (zero to one year of 
age) and food components. 

Section 9 contains the appendixes. 

The Simplified Buying Guide takes into account current food production and marketing 
techniques, packa^g methods, and grading standards. Foods are listed in the com 
monly purchased form; i.e. , fresh, canned, or frozen. The notation servings per purchase 
unit means the yield, or edible portion of the food, that is available from the foods after 
preparation and cooking. The yield factors must be used to determine the correct 
amounts of food purchased to be sure all children are served the minimum quantities 
required. Examine the yield factors carefully as some differ from those in the 1981 
edition of the Simplified Buying Guide. For example: 

Cottage or ricotta cheese, page 23: A 2-ounce serving shall be credited as a 1 ounce 
meat alternate. 

For this reason recipes and purchasing and preparation guidelines you have developed 
may need to be recalculated to ensure that meal pattern requirements, based on yields in 
the 1987 edition of the Simplified Buying Guide, are met. Items in the menu plannmg 
reference material from reporters 81-13, 81-62, 82-62, and 83-12 have been incorpcy- 
rated m this edition of the Simplified Buying Guide. 
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The yield fieu:tors contained in this publication are: 

1. Based on those in the Food Buying Guide for Child Nutrition Programs (United 
States E>epartment of Agriculture fUSDA] Food and Nutrition Service [FNS] 
Program Aid 1331) for the same types and forms of foods. (Please refer to this 
guide if more detail^ information is desired) 

2. Based on laboratory testing by the Human Nutrition Information Service (formeriy 
Human Nutrition, the Science and Education Administration), U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USD A). (The yield factors are also consistent with the standards of the 
Food Safety and Insp^on Service, USD A; tke National Marine Fisheries Service, 
U.S. Department of Conmierce; and the Food and Drug Administration, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services.) 

This guide will be reviewed periodically. New or revised information will be issued as 
needed. If you have questions concerning the use of this guide, please contact the Child 
Nutrition and Food Distribution Division, State E>epartment of Education, 721 Capitol 
Mall, Sacramento, California (mailing address: P.O. Box 944272, Sacramento, 
CA 94244-2720); telephone 916-445-0850 or, toU-free 800-952-5609. 

Menu Planning The menu planner needs to understand the purpose and goals of the CCFP, the meal 

pattern requirements, and the policies and reconmiendations related to the meals and 
food service operation. Creative menu planning is the Grst step in carrying out the Child 
Care Food Program successfully. Such planning will ensure: 

1. Compliance with federal r^:ulations 

2. Adequate nutrient content 

3. Lower food and labor costs 

4. EfBdent work scheduling 

5. Effective use. ofequipment and storage 

6. Acceptability of the menu 

Use this checklist to ensure you have met the program requirements: 

1. Have you included all meal components? 

2. Have you used the 1987 edition of the Simplified Buying Guide to plan serving sizes 
that will provide all of the eligible children and the program's adults with the 
required quantities of: 

a. Meat or meat alternates? 

b. V^etables and/or fruits? 

c. Whole grain or enriched bread or bread alternate? 

d. Fresh, fluid milk? 

3. Do your meals include a good balance of: 

a. Color for the food and garnishes? 

b. Texture? 

c. Shape? 

d. Flavor? 

e. Temperature? 

4. Have you included whole grain bread/cereal products? 

5. Have you included fresh fruits and v^etables? 

6. Are mojt of the foods and food combinations ones your children have learned to 
eat? 

7. Have you considered children's cultural, ethnic, and religious food practices? 

8. Have you included a popular food in a lunch that includes a so-called new or less 
popular food? 

9. Do you have a plan to introduce new foods? 

10. Have you iiiCluded dififerent kinds or forms of foods (fresh, canned, frozen, or 
dried)? 

1 1 . Have you occasionally included less familiar foods or new methods of preparation? 

12. Have you planned festive foods for holidays, birthdays, or special activities? 
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It is recommended that menu planners develop menus and recipes low in fat, sugar, and 
salt Table 1 lists naajor sources of these three ingredients. 



Table 1 



U86 of Fat, Sugar, and Salt in Food Preparation 

Fat. Various types of fat and oils are frequently used in food preparation. Fat is 
also a natural component of various foods and is an ingredient in many com- 
mercially prepared food items. 

Sugar. Various types of sugar or sweeteners are frequently used in food prepa- 
ration. Sugar and sweeteners are also widely used in many commercially pre- 
pared food items. 

Salt. Salt contains sodium; sodium is added to foods whenever plain or sea- 
soned salt or seasoning mixes are used. Commercially prepared foods some- 
times contain a large amount of salt and other sodium compounds added during 
processing. 

Common Ingredients Used in Food Preparation 



Fat 



Beef fat or tallow 

Butter 

Lard 

Margarine 

Port fat 

Shortening 

Vegetable oils, 
such as: 
Corn oil 
Peanut oil 
Saff lower oil 
Soybean oil 



Sugar 



Brown sugar, dark 
Brown sugar, light 
Brown sugar, liquid 
Corn syrup 
Granulated sugar 
Honey 
Maple sugar 
and syrup 
Molasses 
Powdered sugar 
Sugar syrups 



Salt 



(Sodium-containing 

ingredients) 
Meat tenderizers 
Monosodium 
glutamate 
Seasoning mixes, 
such as: 

Salad seasoning 

Taco seasoning 
Seasoning salts, 
such as: 

Garlic salt 

Onion salt 
Soy sauce 
Table salt 

Worcestershire sauce 



Source: Menu Planning Guide for Sckool Food Service by Dorothy VanEgmond-Ptnndl, Patnaa Brodcur. ind Virpnu 
Wilkcning. Wtshington. D.C: U.S. Dcpaitmcni of Agnculiurc, 1983 Used with pcmiission. 
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Menu planners need to include in their meals foods high in vitamin A, vitamin C, and 
iron daily. Table 2 lists some sources of these nutrients. 



Table 2 



Some Foods for Vitamin A, Vitamin C, and iron 



Vitamin A 



Vegetables 




Fruits 


Asparagus 


Spinach 


Apricots 


Broccoli 


Squash, winter 


Cantaloupe 


Carrots 


Sweet potatoes 


Cherries, red sour 


Chili peppers (red) 


Tomatoes 


Peaches (not canned) 


Kale 


Tomato juice, 


Plums, purple (canned) 


Mixeo vegetables 


paste, or puree 


Prunes 


Peas and carrots 


Turnip greens 




Pumpkin 


Vegetable juices 





Vitamin C 



Vegetables 

Asparagus 

Broccoli 

Brussels sprouts 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Chili peppers 

Collards 

Kale 

Okra 



Peppers, sweet 
Potatoes, white 
Spinach 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Tomato juice. 

paste, or puree 
Turnip greens 
Turnips 



Fruits 

Cantaloupe 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit juice 
Oranges 
Orange juice 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Tangerines 



Iron 



Vegetables 

Asparagus (canned) 

Beans— green, wax, 
lima (canned) 

Bean sprouts 

Beets (canned) 

Broccoli 

Brussels sprouts 

Dark green leafy- 
beet greens, chard, 
collards, kale, 
mustard greens, 
parsley, spinach, 
turnip greens 



Parsnips 
Peas, green 
Potatoes (canned) 
Sauerkraut (canned) 
Squash, winter 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomato juice, paste, 

puree, sauce 
Tomatoes (canned) 
Vegetable juice 

(canned) 



Fruits 

Apricots (canned) 
Cherries (canned) 
Dried fruits— apples, 
apricots, dates, figs, 
pef^ches, prunes, 
raisins 
Grapes (canned) 



Meat and Meat Alternates 

Dried beans and peas 
Eggs 

Meat in general, especially liver 

and other organ meats 
Peanut butter 
Shellfish 
Turkey 

Some tree nuts, seeds, and nut butters (See 
Section 1 for a complete list of acceptable 
items.) 



Bread and Bread Alternates 
All enriched or whole 

grain bread and bread 

alternates 



Source: A Piaruiing Guide for Food Service in Child Cart Ceruers, W>shin^n, D,C.: U-S Dtpartmcni of A«nculturc» 
!98l. Uied with pcnniaBioD. 
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Meal Patterns 



Table 3 (below) presents the CCFP meal patterns for children one through twelve years 
(rf age. The amounts of food listed are minimum requirements for each age group. Table 
17 (page 89) presents the CCFP meal patterns for infants up to one year of age. 



Table 3. Meal Pattemt for Older Children (Agrs One Through twelve Years) 



Food components 


Af/es 1 to 
3 years 


Apes 3 to 
6 years 


1 Ages 6 through 
12 years 


Braakfwt 

1. Milk, fluid 


1/2 cup 


3/4 cu:j 


1 cup 


2. Vegetable, fruit, or full-strength juice 


1/4 cup 


1/2 cup 


1/2 cup 


3. Bread and bread alternates (whole grain 
or enriched): 
Bread 

orcornbread, rolls, muffins, or biscuits 
or cold dry cereal (volume or weight, 

whichever is less) 
or cooked cereal, pasta, noodle products, 

or cereal grains 


1/2 Slice 
1/2 serving 
1/4 cup 
or 1/3 oz. 

1M cup 


1/2 slice 
1/2 serving 
1/3 cup 
or 1/2 oz. 

1/4 cup 


1 slice 
1 serving 
3/4 cup 
or 1 oz. 

1/2 cup 


LuiKh orSupp«r 

1. Milk, fluid 


1/2 cup 


3/4 cup 


1 cup 


2. Vegetable and/or fruit (2 or more kinds) 


1/4 cup total 


1/2 cup total 


3/4 cup total 


3. Bread and bread alternates 
(whole grain or enriched): 
Bread 

or comb ead, rolls, muffins, or jiscuits 
or cooked cereal, pasta, noodh products, 
or cereal grains 


1/2 slice 
1/2 serving 

1/4 cup 


1/2 slice 
1/2 serving 

1/4 cup 


1 slice 
1 serving 

1/2 cup 


4. Meat or meat alternates 

Lean meat, fish, or poultry 

(edible portion as served) 
or cheese or cottage cheese 
or egg 

or cooked dry beans or peas' 

or peanut butter, soy nut butter, or 

other nut or seed butters 
or peanuts, soy nuts, tree nuts, or seeds" 
or an equivalent quantity of any combination 
of the above meat/meat alternates 


1 02. 

1 oz. 

1 egg 
1/4 cup 

2 Tbsps. 

1/2 02.'*' 


1-1/2 oz. 
1-1/2 oz. 

1 egg 

3/8 Clip 
3 Tbsps. 

3/4 02."' 


2 02. 
2 02. 

1 egg 
1/2 cup 
4 Tbsps. 

1 02."* 



(continued ) 

T"""' ''"^ °' '^'^^'^ '"'-y ""^ ^ °^ « a vegetable, however, such use does 

nol satisfy the requirement for both components. 

**Tr©e nuts and seeds that may be used as meat alternates are listed in Section 1. 

^ ^ITln! 'f^^" ^ '"e' nuts or seeds. Nuts or seeds shall be combmed w,t.> another 

meat/meat alternate to fulfill the requirement. For the purpose of determining combinations. 1 02 of nuts or seeds is equpl to 1 02 
of cooked lean moat, pouliry. or fish. ^ 
•••Juice may not be served when milk Is served as the only other component. 
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Tcble 3. Meal Patterns for Older Cliiidren (Ages One Through Twelve Years) (Continued) 



Food components 


Myes ' 10 


Ayes 3 to 


Ages 6 through 


3 years 


6yeufS 


12 years 


AM or PM Supplement 








(Select 2 of these 4 components.)**** 








1. Milk, fluid 


1/2 cup 


1/2 cup 


1 cup 


2. Vegetable, fruit, or full-strength juice 


1/2 cup 


1/2 cup 


3/4 cup 


3. Pread and bread alternatas (whole grain 








or enriched): 








Bread 


1/2 slice 


1/2 slice 

1 / ^ ^11 WW 


1 slice 


orcornbread, rolls, muffins, or biscuits 


1/2 servina 

1 9 k ^ w 1 Till ^4 


*i/9 servinn 


1 QPrv/inn 


or cold dry cereal (volume or weight. 


1/4 cup 


l/Q run 


o/ H uup 


whichever is less) 


or 1/3 oz. 


or 1/2 oz. 


or Az. 


or cooked cereal, pasta, noodle products. 








or cereal grains 


1/4 cup 


1/4 cup 


1/2 cup 


^ Meat or mpat alternates 




MC KjL.. 


1 r\7 
\ KjL. 


Lean meat, fish, or poultry 








(edible portion as served) 








or cheese 


1/2 OZ. 


1/2 oz. 


1 OZ. 


or egg 


1/2 egg 


1/2 egg 


1 egg 


or cooked dry beans or peas* 


1/8 cup 


1/8 cup 


1/4 cup 


or peanut butter, soynut butter, 


1 Tbsp. 


1 Tbsp. 


2 Tbsps. 


or other nut or seed butters 








or peanuts, soy nuts, tree nuts, or seeds** 


1/2 oz. 


1/2 oz. 


1 oz. 


or an equivalent quantity of any combination 








of the above meat/meat alternates. 









•In the same meal service, dried beans or dried peas may be used as a meat alternate or as a vegetable, however, such use does 
not satisfy the requirement for both components. 
••Tree nuts and seeds that may be used as meat alternates are listed in Section 1 . 
••••Juice may not be served when milk Is served as the only other component. 



Table 4. Nutrients Provided, by Components 



Vitamins and minerals for growth and proper body functioning 
Protein for growth and building and repair of the body 
Fats and carbohydrates for energy 

No single food contains all of the nutrients in the amounts needed. Therefore, a wise selection of a 
variety of foods that together will supply these nutrients is very important. The following is a summary 
of the major nutrient contributions provided by each component. 



Major Nutrients Supplied by Each Component 


Milk, Fluid 


Vegetables and Fruits 


Bread and Bread Alternates 


Meat and Meat Alternates 


Calcium 


Vitamin A 


B vitamins— thiamin, 


Protein 


Protein 


Vitamin C 


niacin, riboflavin 


Iron 


Vitamin A 


Iron 


Minerals (especially iron) 


B vitamins— thiamin, 


Vitamin D 


Vitamin 65 


Fiber 


riboflavin, niacin, B6. B12 


(if fortified) 


Magnesium 


Calories 


Magnesium 


Vitamin B12 


Folacin 




Calories 


Magnesium 


Other vitamins and 






PhosphvOrus 


minerals 






Riboflavin 


Fiber 






Calories 


Calories 







SouTCt: Menu Planning Guide for School Food Service by E)orothy VanEgmond-Panncll, Patricia Brodeur, and Virginia Wilkenmg. Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1983. Used with permission. 



Tables 



Commcn Can and Jar Sizes 



Can size 
(IndusUyterm)* 



8 oz. can 



a 



No. 1 can 



s 



a 



No. 300 can 



3 



No. 303 can 



3 



No. 2 can 



Average net weight 
of fluid measure 
percan** 



8oz. 



10-1/2 oz. to 
12oz. 



14oz. to 
16oz.(1 lb.) 



Average 
volume 
per can 



1 cup 



1-1/4 cups 



1-3/4 cups 



16 oz. (1 lb.) to 

17oz. 

(1 lb. 1 oz.) 



20 oz. 

(1 lb.4oz.) or 

ISfl.oz. 

(1 pt.2f!. oz.) 



2 cups 



Principal 
products 



Ready-to-serve 
soups, fruits, 
vegetables 



Condensed soupj, 
some fruits, 
vegetables, meat, fish 



Some fruits and meat 
products 



2-1/2 cups 



Small cans: fruits and 
vegetables, some 
meat and poultry 
products, ready-to- 
serve soups 



Juices, ready-to- 
serve soups, some 
fruits 



No. 2-1/2 can 



26 oz. 

(1 lb. 10oz.)to 
30 oz. 

(1 lb.14oz.) 



3-1/2 cups 



Family size: fruits, 
some vegetables 



No. 3 cylinder 



51 oz. 

(3lb.3oz.) or 

46fl.oz. 

(1 qt.14fl.oz.) 



5-3/4 cups 



Condensed soups, 
some vegetables, 
meat and poultry 
products, fruit and 
vegetable juices 



No. 10 can 



61b. (96oz.)to 
7 lb. 5 oz. 
(117 oz.) 



12 cups to 
13-2/3 cups 



Institutional size: 
fruits, vegetables, 
some other foods 



^*Can sizes are industry terms and do not necessarily appear on the label. 

**The net weight on can or jar labels differs according to the density of the contents. 

Source: Food Buying Guide for Child Nutrition Programs, by Dorothv W. Davis and othcre Washington, D C: U S 
Department of Agriculture, i 9S4. 
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Tables 



Abbreviations and Symbols 



AP as purchased g gram 

EP edible portion kg kilogram 

cyl. cylinder mg milligram 

pkg. package ft^oz. fluid ounce 

wt. weight pt. pint 

lb. pound qt quart 

oz. ounce gsl. gallon 

" inch tsp. teaspoon 



Tbsp. tablespoon 

c. cup 

mL millilitre 

L litre 

Incl. including 

excl. excluding 

w/ with 

w/out wiir out 



Source: Food Buying Guide for ChM Nutrition Program by Dorothy W. Davis and olbm. Washington, D.C: U5. 
Dcptitmcnt of Agriculture, 1 984. Used with permission. 



Table 7 Guide for Substituting Cans 





Can size 
you have 


No. 10 


No. 3 Cyl. 


No. 2'/4 


No. 2 


No. 303 


Can 
size 
in 

yield 
table 


No. 10 


1.0 


2.1 


3.7 


5.3 


6.5 


No. 3 Cyl. 


0.5 


1.0 


1.8 




3.1 


Ho.rk 


0.3 


0.6 


1.0 




i.8 


No. 2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.7 


1.0 


1.3 


No. 303 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 



Source: Food Buying Guide for Child Nutrition Program, by Dorothy W. Davis and others. Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1984. 

To use Table 7, find the column with the can size you have. Then, find the row with ti 2 
can size given in the yield table. The number where the column and row intersect is the 
required number of cans of the size you have. As an example, you can use 1.5 No. 2 
cans in place of each No. 2% can (see circled number in chart). 



Table 8 Metric Equivalents 



Weight 




Volume 




Customary 
1 ounce 
4 ounces 
Bounces 

1 pound (16 oz.) 

2 pounces 
2.2 pounds 


Metric 

28.35 grams (g) 

1l3g 

227 g 

454 g 

907 g 

1 kilogram (kg) 


Customary 

Icup (8fl. oz.) 
1 quart 
1.05 quarts 


Metric 

237 millilitres 
946 mL 
1 liter (L) 



Source Food Buying Guide for Child NutrifM Programs, by DoroJhy W. Davis and oUws. Washington, D.C: U5. 
Dq)»itinent of Agriculture, 1984. Used with permission. 

Since the appointment of the U.S. Metric Board of 1 978 by the President of the United 
States, metric quantities have been increasingly used for food processing, packagmg, and 
in specification writing. Table 8 shows metric equivalents to help you become famihar 
with the relationship between metric and customary units. 
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Tables 



Volume Equivalents 



1 tablMpoon = 3 teaspoons 
1/8 cup = 2 tablespoons 
1/8 cup = 1 fluid ounce 
1/4 cup = 4 tablespoons 
1/3 cup = 5-1/3 tablespoons 
3/8 cup = 6 tablespoons 
1/2 cup = 8 tablespoons 
5/8 cup = 10 tablespoons 
2/3 cup = 10-2/3 tablespoons 
3/4 cup = 12 tablespoons 



7/8 cup = 14 tablespoons 
1 cup = 16 tablespoons 
1/2plrtt=1 cup 
1/2 pint = 8 fluid ounces 
1 pint = 2 cups 
1 quart = 2 pints 
1 gallon = 4 quarts 
1 pound = 16 ounces 



I C?wtfe/<;r ChiU Nutridon Program by Dorothy W. Davis and others. Washington, 

Dr.: U.S. Department of Agnculture, 1984. Used with pen^ 

Measures for Scoops or dishers, ladles, and serving spoons of standard sizes are fairly dependable 

portion Control measures for portioning and serving food quickly. To ensure that you get your expected 

yield, you must take care in portioning. 

Scoops or Dishers You might use scoops or disheis for portioning such foods as drop cookies, muffins, 

meat patties, and some v^etables and salads. The number on the scoop handle or 
scraper shows the number of scoopfiils to make 1 quart Table 10 shows the approxi- 
mate measure of eachscoop or disher m cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons. 



Table 10 



Scoop and Disher Equivalents 



Scoop or 
disher number 


Level measure 


6 


2/3 cup 


8* 


1/2 cup 


10* 


3/8 cup 


12* 


1/3 cup 


16* 


1/4 cup 


20 


3-1/5 tablespoons 


24 


2-2/3 tablespoons 


30* 


2-1/5 tablespoons 


40 


1-3/5 tablespoons 


SO 


3-4/5 teaspoons 


60 


1 tablespoon 



'Commonly used sizes 

Source: Food Buying Guide for Child Nutrition Programs, by Dorothy W. Davis and others. Washington, D.C: U S 
Department of Agriculture, 1984. Used with permission. 
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Ladies You may use ladles to serve soups, stews, creamed dishes, sauces, gravies, and other 

similar products. The sizes of ladles ^own in Table 1 1 are the ones most frequently used 
in serving food. 

Table 1 1 Ladle Equivalents 



rMuniDor 


AnnrnylmntA 


on ladle 


measure 


1 ounce 


1/8 cup 


2 ounce 


1/4 cup 


4 ounce 


1/2 cup 


Bounce 


3/4 cup 


Bounce 


1 cup 


12 ounce 


1-1/2 cups 



Source: Food Buying Guide for Child Nutrition Programs, by Dorothy W. Davis and others. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1984. Used with permission. 

Although the ladles are labeled ounce, they are actually fluid ounce, which is a volume, 
not a weight, measurement 

Serving Spoons You may use a serving spoon (solid or perforated) instead of a scoop. Because these 

spoons are not identified by number, make your own chart that shows the approximate 
measure of the spoons. Measure or weigh the quantity of food from the various sizes of 
spoons you use to obtain the number of spoonfals you will need for the required serving 
size. Indicate if the spoon is to be filled level, rounded, or heaping. 
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Section 1 - Meat and Meat Alternates 



Chfld Care Food Program regulations require that each lunch and supper served to 
children ages one through twelve include the amount of meat or meat alternates shown 
in the meal pattern found in Table 3 on page 5. A meat or meat alternate may be served 
as one of the two components of an a.m. or p.m. supplement. Meat and meat alternates 
include meat, poultry, fish, cheese, egg&y dry beans, dry peas, some tree nuts, seeds, and 
nut butters. They provide protein; iron; B vitamins, such as thiamin, riboflavin, and 
niacin; and other nutrients. 

Other points to remember include the following: 

1 . The meat/meat alternate must be served in the main dish or in the main dish and in 
one other menu item. That is, two menu items are the maximum number that may 
be used to fiiM the meat/meat alternate requirement. 

a. Some examples of combinations for satisfjing the 1%-oz. meat/meat alternate 
requirement are as follows: 

1 oz, cooked lean meat + %oz, cheese 

1 oz. cooked fish + 14 egg 

1 oz. cooked lean meat + V4 cup cooked dry beans 

% cup cottage cheese + V^egg 

1 oz, cooked poultry + 1 Tbsp. peanut butter 
% cup cooked dry peas + % oz. cheese 

2 Tbsp. peanut butter + % oz, cheese + % oz. sesame seeds 

b. Some examples of combinations for satisfying the 2 oz. meat/meat alternate 
requirement are as follows: 

1 oz. cooked lean meat + 1 oz, cheese 
1 oz, cooked fish + 

1 oz. cooked lean meat + % cup cooked dry beans 
% cup cottage cheese + Viegg 

UVi oz. cooked poultry + 1 Tbsp. peanut butter 
l-%oz. cooked lean meat + %oz. cheese 
% cup cooked dry peas-+ 1 oz, cheese 

2 Tbsp. peanut butter + 1 oz, cheese 

1 Vi oz. cooked chicken oz, wahiuts + Vi oz. cottage cheese 

2. Small amounts of meat or meat alternate used as garnishes or seasoning or in 
breadings must not be counted toward satisfying the meat/meat alternate require- 
ment of the meal. Examples are grated Parmesan cheese used as a garnish over 
spaghetti or egg used in breading. 

3. Vegetable protein products (VPP) may be used as a meat alternate when no more 
than 30 percent hydrated VPP is mixed with 70 percent uncooked meat, poultry, or 
fish. For more information refer to the guidance material oi\ this subject provided 
by USDA (see Appendix A). 

4. If an item is labeled cheese food or cheese spread, twice the required amount must 
be served to satisfy the meat alternate requirement Example: 2 ounces of cheese 
food provides 1 ounce of meat alternate. 

5. Dry beans and peas may be used as a meat alternate or vegetable, but they may not 
be credited as both a meat alternate and vegetable in the same meal ser/ice. 

6. Dry beans and peas may not be used to satisfy the meat/meat alternate require- 
ments for inlants up to twelve months of age. 

7. Allowable tree nuts and seeds may be used to satisfy (1) no more than one-half (50 
percent) of the meat alternate requirement for lunch or supper and (2) all (100 
percent) of the meat alternate requirement for supplements. 
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Instructions for 
Using Yield Data 



Examples 

Questions and 
Answers About 
Meat and Meat 
Alternates 
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8. Peanut butter and other nut and seed butters may be used to satisfy all (100 
percent) of the meat alternate requirement for lunch, supper, and supplements. 

9. Acorns, chestnuts, and coconuts (or their butters) may not be used to satisfy the 
meat alternate requirement 

Nut or seed meals or flours may be used as an ingredient in a bread/bread alternate 
but may not be credited as a meat alternate. 

A menu item must provide a minimum of ounce (.25 ounces) of meat or meat 
alternate to count towards the meat/meat alternate requirement. 
Tofu may not be used to satisfy the meat/meat alternate requirement. 

Quantities of food to purchase and serve are based on average yields after preparation 
and cooking. Yield factors vary by the type of product purchased and the preparation 
metiod Before using commercially prepared products, read the label to determine the 
amount of meat/meat alternate that may be credited towards satisfjdng meal require- 
ments. If the label does not provide enough information to determine the amount of 
meat/meat alternates in a product, write to the manufacturer. Request the specifications 
to determine how much of the product is needed to meet the meal pattern requirements 
forCCfP. 

The yield information is presented in the columns numbered 1 through 3 of Table 12, 
with additional information presented in Column 4: 

Column 1, "Food as purchased": Foods are listed in alphabetical order by source; i.e., 
beef, pork, chicken, and so forth. Other characteristics, such as with or without bone, 
are given. 

Column 2, "Purchase unit": The purchase unit is generally given in pounds or a can 
size. 

Colunm 3, "Servings per purchase unit": This column shows the number of 1 or 1 
ounce lean meat equivalent servings you wiU get from each purchase unit after 
preparation. Numbers may be rounded to ensure that enough food is prepared. 

Column 4, "Additional yield information." 

The following standard, found in column 4, "Additional information," of Table 12, 
indicates a good source of iron: (i) equals good iron source that has more than 6 mg per 
y^<^x^ serving. 

Section 6 of this document contains examples of how factors are used to determine how 
much of the meat/meat alternate is needed to meet meal pattern requirements. 



The following items are creditable as meat 

Beef jerky (See question and answer 
number 6.) 

Canadian bacon 
Cheese — natural and processed 
Cheese food (See question and answer 
number 4.) 

Cheese spread (See question and answer 
number 4.) 

Corndogs (See question and answer 
number 9.) 

Cottage cheese (A 2-ounce serving, about 
cup, provides 1 ounce of meat alter- 
nate.) 

Dried beans and peas 

Egg custard (Egg may count towards 
requirement for snacks only.) 



and meat alternates: 

Fish sticks (See question and answer 

number 7.) 
Frankfurters (beef, pork, and turkey) 

(See question and answer number 2.) 
Grated Romano and Parmesan clieeses 

(See question and answer number 1.) 
Lunch meat (ham, turkey roll, turkey 

ham, bologna, and so on) 
Luncheon meats (See question and 

answer number 3.) 
Nut and seed butters (almond, cashew, 

peanut, seasame [tahini], and sunflower) 

(See question and answer number 11.) 
Nuts (ahnond, Brazil, cashew, hazelnut, 

macadamia, mixed, peanuts, pecan, pine, 

pistachio, soybean kernels, and wahiut) 

(See question and answer number 12.) 
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Refiried beans 

Ricotta cheese (A 2-ounce serving pro- 
vides 1 ounce of meat alternate.) 
Sausage 



Soups — pea or bean (See question and 

answer number 8.) 
Vegetable protein products (VPP) (See 

question and answer number S.) 
Vienna sausage 



The following items are not creditable as meat and meat alternates: 



Acorns, chestnuts, coconuts, and 
their butters 

Baco-bits® 
Bacon 

Canned soups (See question and answer 

number 8.) 
Cream cheese (See question and 

answer number 10.) 
Meat analogues (100 percent VPP) 

(e.g., veggie burger, hot dogs, meat 

strips, and so on) 
Nut or seed meals or flours 



Pigs' feet and pigs' tails (not recom- 
mended because of their low nutrient 
content) 

Powdered cheese in boxed macaroni 
and cheese (See question and answer 
number 13.) 

Sizzlelean® and other bacon sub- 
stitutes 

Tofu (See question and answer num- 
ber 14.) 

Yogurt (See question and answer 
number 15.) 




1. Q: Are grated Romano and Parmesan cheeses creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Yes. Both grated Romano and Parmesan cheeses are creditable in the CCFP. However, 
small amounts used as a garnish, seasoning, or in breading must not be counted toward 
satisfying the meat/meat alternate requirement of the meal. 

A 3/8-cup serving provides 1 ounce of cheese (meat alternate) for both Romano and 
Paimesan cheeses. 

2. Q: How are frankfurters credited in the CCFP? 

A: Red meat (beef, pork, and so on) and poultry (turkey, chicken) frankfurters that do not 
contain meat by-products, cereals, binders, or extenders are credited on an ounce-per- 
ounce basis; that is 1 ounce of product provides 1 ounce of cooked lean meat. Look for 
products labeled "All Meat," "All Beef," "AU Pork," and so on. 

Frankfurters containing meat by-products, cereals, binders, or extenders are not credited 
on an ounce-per-ounce basis. The product name on the label will indicate if the 
frankfurter contains any of these products. 

To credit frankfurters containing binders and extenders, the institution serving these 
products must obtain a signed written statement from the manufacturer of such products 
that states the ounces of cooked or lean meat in the finished p;oduct. Only the cooked 
or lean meat portion of the product may be credited toward the meat/meat alternate 
requirement. 

3. Q: Is luncheon meat creditable? 

A: Yes. Luncheon meat is a smoked, cooked sausage. Luncheon meats that do not contain 
meat by-products, cereals, binders, or extenders are creditable on an ounce-per-ounce 
basis; that is 1 ounce of product provides 1 ounce of cooked lean meat. Look for 
products labeled with the words "All Meat." 

The contribution of luncheon meats that do contain meat by-products, cereals, binders, 
or extenders cannot always be determined on the basis of information on the label. 
Thus, it is recommended that they not be served unless a signed written statement from 
the manufacturer is obtained that states the ounces of cooked lean meat in the finished 
product. Note: Binders and extenders must always be listed in descending order of their 
predominance in a product along with the other ingredients. 
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Q: May Velveeta® and Cheese Whiz® be used? 

A: Yes. Cheese foods and cheese spreads may be served as meat alternates, but twice as 
much is needed because these products contain less protein and more moisture than 
natural end processed cheese. A 2 -ounce serving of cheese food or cheese spread is 
equivalent to only 1 ounce of meat/meat alternate. 

Q: May vegetable products (VPP) be credited toward the meat/meat alternate 

componeni in the CCFf? 

A: Yes, VPP is allov , d as p 'i-tditable meat alternate when you mix no more than 30 parts 
of the fully hydrated VPP, or its equivalent dry weight, with 70 parts uncooked meat, 
poultry, or fish. The VPP u?/^i must comply m\h either USDA— FNS notice 219 and 
appear on the approved listing for such products or the USDA— FNS final rules on 
VPP used in Child Nutrition Progranis daiti Januaiy 7, 1983. Tnese products must 
have a label stating: "This product meets USDA— FNS requirements for use in satisfy- 
ing a portion of the meat/n^-^at alternate requirement of the Child Nutrition Projjrams " 
(See Appendix A,) 

Institutions may use a commercially prepared meat, poultry, or seafood product com- 
bined with VPP to satisfy all or part of the meat/meat alternate requirement if the 
product bears a label containin , the statement: "This item contains VPP, which is 
authorized as an alternate food in the Child Nutrition Programs." However, the pres- 
ence of this label does not ensure the proper level of hydration, ratio of substitution, or 
the amount of the contribution tha* th^ product makes toward meal pattern require- 
ments for the CCFP. You still must ua> e proof that there are no more than 30 parts of 
fully hydrated VPP equivalents combirted * Wth 70 parts of uncooked meat, poultry, or 
fish. 

Q: Is beef jerky creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Beef jerky may be credited; 1 ounce of dried jerky equals 1 ounce of cooked lean meat. 
Products that are labeled with the following names may be used bx^ause they aie made 
with pure beef: beef jerky sausage; beef jerky or natural jerky; beef jerky, sectioned and 
fomed; beef jerky, ground and formed or chopped and formed. 

Products labeled "Beef and soy protein concentrate, ground and formed" would not 
count toward the meat/meat alternate requirement unless the soy protein met USDA 
specifications. 

The Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division cautions against using beef jerky 
because of its high salt (sodium) content and high cost. In addition, large portions must 
be served to satisfy the requirement 

Q: May fish sticks be used in the CCFP? 

A Fish sticks are a creditable meat/meat alternate. Read labels carefully and compare with 
the fish sticks entry listed under Seafood in Table 12 to dcteimine the correct amount to 
plan, prepare, and serve, 

Q: Are any canned soups creditable toward the meat/meat alternate requirement? 

A: Most canned soups do not contain enough nieat to make a substantial contribution 
toward the meat requirement. Both bean and pea soup, condensed and ready-to-serve, 
provide l4-cup cooked beans or peas per ^-cup reconstituted soup. This is equivalent to 
1 ounce of meat alternate. 

Q: Are corndogs a creditable meat in the CCFP? 

A: Yes. 3oth ^e fiankfurter and breading are creditable in the CCFP The frankfurter is 
credited on an ounce-per-ounce basis, excluding the breading, (Refer to meat/meat 
alternate question and answer number 2.) The breading is credited as combread (bread 
and bread alternates question and answer number 9), 
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10. Q: Why isn't cream cheese a creditable meat alterra^ 

A: Ounce-per-ounce, cream cheese contains less protein than other cr'xliiable cheeses. A 
serving size that would provide an equivalent quantity of protein would be excessive, 
especially for preschoolers. 

11. Q: May nut butters be served as an acceptable meat ahemate? 

A: Yes. Peanut butter and other nut and seed butters may be used to satisfy all (100 
percent) of the meat alternate for lunch, supper, and supplements. 

12. Q: May nuts and seeds be served as creditable meat attemates? 

A: Yes. Nuts and seeds that are nutritionally comparable to meat or other meat alternates 
may be used to satisfy one-half (50 percent) of the meat alternate requirement for lunch 
or supper and all (100 percent) of the meat alternate requirement for supplements. 

13. Q: May boxed macaroni ami dieese be credited In the CCFP? 

A: The macaroni may be credited as a bread alternate if it is enriched. The powdered 
cheese mix may not be credited toward any of the components. 

14. Q: Is tofii a creditable meat alternate? 

A: Currently, tofu is not a creditable meat alternate in the CCFP. Because there is no 
standard of identity^ for tofii, the product can vary from one manufacturer to another. 

15. Q: Why is yogurt not creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Because there is no standard of identity^ for yogurt, the ingredients can vary from one 
manufacturer to another. 

16. Q: May frozen or canned products such as ravioli, pot pies, pizza, meat stew, sloppy 

joes, and chili mac, be credited in the CCFP? 

A: When these products are credited toward the meat/meat alternate component, the 
amount of meat and/or meat alternate in the product is the determining factor. Because 
of the uncertainty of the actual amount of meat/meat alternate in these products, it is 
recommended they not be used unless (1) they are labeled as a child nutrition (CN) 
product; or (2) you have a product analysis sheet signed by an official of the manufac- 
turer (not a sales person) stating the amount of cooked lean meat/meat alternate per 
serving. 

To satisfy the USDA meat and poultry product standards for these product^ you would 
need to serve a very large portion or supplement of the meat/meat alternate component 
when serving any of these products. If not noted on the label or on a manufacturer's 
product analysis sheet, the following products contain at least the noted percentage of 
meat: 

Meat ravioli — at least 10 percent fresh uncooked meat in ravioli 
Pot pies— at least 25 percent fresh uncooked meat 

Pizza — with meat, at least IS percent fresh uncooked meat; with sausage, at least 12 
percent sausage (on a cooked basis) or 10 percent dry sausage, such as pepperoni 
Meat stew — at least 25 percent fresh uncooked meat 

Sloppy joes— at least 35 percent meat (on a cooked basis) when labeled with true 
product name, "Barbeque Sauce with Beef' 

stitcmcflt of the ingredients required in standard products, such as mayonnaise. Standard products must 
conform to these listings if they use the standard name (e.g , mayonnaise) on the label. 
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17. Q: How many meat/meat ahemate may be served and credited in a meal? 

A: Meat/meat alternate served as a required component of the lunch and supper meals 
must be served in the main dish or in the main dish and one other menu item. This 
means that two menu items are the maximum number that may be used to satisfy the 
meat/meat alternate requirement. However, botL the main dish and the other menu 
iXftm may contain one or more meat/meat al^mate. 

18. Q: Are canned cheese sauces aOowabie i i the program (e.g., canned nacho cheese 

sauce)? 

A: To bf credited, the product must pro*/ide information detailing the actual amount of 
cheese contained in the product. For example, if a product contains pasteurized pro- 
cessed American cheese, nonfat milk solids, water, spices, and jalapeno peppers, the 
manufacturer must provide information on the percentage of cheese contained in the 
product. If the product contains 60 percent cheese, a 2-ounce serving will provide the 
following: 2 ounces x 60 percent = i .2 ounces cheese. 

1 9. Q: Are vegetarian meals allowable for CCFP reimbursement? 

A: Yes. However, the meals still must satisfy the meal pattern requirements. Meat alternates 
that are creditable in the CCF? toward satisfying the meat requirement include: cheese 
(natural, processed, cheese f ^ods, and cheese spreads), including cottage cheese and 
ricotta cheese; cooked dry beans and peas; some tree nuts, seeds, and nut butters; 
or any combination of the above. Meat analogues (100 percent vegetnble protein 
products) are not creditable in the CCFP. 

20. Q: Why may acorns, chestnuts, or coconuts not be used to satisfy the meat alternate 

requirement? 

A: These tree nuts do not have protein or iron levels comparable to other currently 
approved meat alternates. 

21. Q: Almonds have been dashed as fruits. Are they acceptable for this category? 
A: No. USDA classifies almonds as nuts. 

22. Q: May nuts and seeds or nut or seed butters be credited in desserts? 

A: Yes. Because nuts and seeds and nut or seed butters are to be served as any other 
meat/meat alternate in a main dish or the main dish and one other menu item, the 
"other" menu item may be a bread, v^etable or fruit aish, or dessert. 

23. Q: Why are some nuts, seeds, and nut or seed butters now being allowed as a meat 

alternate? 

A: Peanut butter has always been included as a meat alternate m CCFP. Food consump- 
tion habits and food preferences are influenced by many cultural, ethnic, economic, 
religious, and environmental factors and are constantly changing. These changes can 
afiect how foods are used in meals. Nuts and seeds and a variety of nut or seed butters 
are now playing a more conventional and popular role in meals as, or in, main dish 
items. 

24. Q: May nuts and seeds in a granola bar be counted towards the meat/meat alternate 

component? 

A: Yes, if the granola bar contains at least Va ounce of nuts or seeds. If the label does not 
include this information, you must write to the manufacturer and ask for the list of 
ingredients and their amounts before serving the item and claiming it for reimbursement 
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Table 12. Ueai and Meat Alternates 


1. 


2 

PurchM 


3. Servings per 
purchase unit 


4 


Foc^ M purchased 


unit 


1 oz 


1-1/2 02 


Additional information 


BEEF. FRESH OR FROZEN 

CORNED BEEF BRISKET 
(wA'.Lt bone) 


Pound 


6.7 


4.4 




GROUND BEEF 
(Ies3 than 31% fat— regular) 


Pound 


11.2 


7.4 




(less than 25% .at— lean) 


Pound 


11.6 


7.7 




ORGAN MEATS 










Heart 


Pound 


7.0 


4.6 




Kidney 


Pound 


8.6 


5.7 




Liver 


Pound 


11.2 


7.4 




Tripe 


Pound 


9.28 


7.0 




OXTAILS 


Pound 


4.6 


3.0 




ROASTS 










Chuck 
(w/out bone) 


Pound 


9.6 


6.4 




Chuck 
(w/bone) 


Pound 


7.2 


4.8 




STEW MEAT 


Pound 


8.9 


5.9 




TONGUE 


Pound 


9.2 


6.1 




BEEF PRODUCTS, CANNED 










BEEF (USDA) CANNED 
IN NATURAL JUICE 


No.2- 
1/2 can 
v29 oz.) 


14.7 


9.8 




BEEF HASH 


Pound 


5.3 




1/3-cup serving - 1 oz. 
cooked meat and 1/8-cup 
vegetable 


BEEF STEW** 


Pound 


2.3 




3/4-cup serving = 1 .2 oz. 
cooKeo meai ana 1/4-cup 
vegetable 


CHILI CONCARNE** 


Pound 




2.3 


3/4 cup serving = 1 .8 oz. 
cooked meat 



*Qood iron source. 

"Yield based on the use o) raw beef with a maxim um of 30 percent fat. 
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Meat and Meat Alternates 

- t 



1. 


2. 

Purchatt 


a. a«rvii 


iMunIt 


4. 


FoodMpurchtMd 


unit 


102. 


1-1/2 02. 


Addlilon«l Information 


CHILI CON CARNEWITH 
BEANS 


Pound 


3.5 




1/2-cup serving 1 .4 oz. 
meat/meat alternate 


CORNED BEEF HASH 


Pound 


5.3 




1/!^-Piin <5Arvinn ^ 1 r\i 
I/O \^\jyj o\7i V 1 1 lu — 1 Ufc. 

cooked meat and l/8-cup 
vegetable 


BEEF, DRIED 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


Only pure beef may 
be used. 


CHICKEN, FRESH OR FROZEN 










WHOLE CHICKEN 
(w/neck and giblets) 


Pound 


6.5 


3.8 


1 lb. AP = 0.41 lb. cooked 
chicken (w/out skin) 


CUT-Ur JHICKEN PARTS 










Back pieces (6.0 oz.) 


Pound 


3.8 


2.5 




Breast halves (6.1 oz.) 


Pound 


8.9 


5.9 




Drumjtlcks (3.7 oz.) 


Pound 


6.5 


4.3 




Thighs (4oz.) 


Pound 


6.8 


4.5 




Wings (3.1 oz.) 


Pound 


4.1 


2.7 




CHICKEN PRODUCTS. CANNED 










USDA POULTRY 


Pound 


11.5 


7.6 


1 lb. AP = 0.72 lb. heated 


CHICKEN FRANKFURTER* 


Pound 




10 


10 hot flon^ nAr Ih = 1 fi 

each 


CHICKEN FRANKFURTER* 


Pound 


16 one- 
half 
pieces 




Phot dogs per lb. = 2 oz. 
each 


FISH 










Saa SAflfoori Antrv n P1 
OwQi v^v^u oi III y 1 yj* ^ \ , 










FRANKFURTERS, BOLOGNA* 











Made of pork, beef, or other 
meat and poultry products 










BOLOGNA 


Pound 


16 


10.6 




FRANKFURTERS 
FRANKFURTERS 


Pound 
Pound 


16 one- 
half 
pieces 


10 


10 dogs per lb. = 1.6 oz. 
each 

8dogsperlb. - 2oz. 
each 
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Meat and Meat Alternates 



1. 


2. 

Purchase 


3. Servings per 
Durchase unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


unit 


loz 


1-1/2 oz 


Additional information 


KNOCKWURST 


Pound 


16 


10.6 




VI ENUM SAUSAGE 


Pound 
(drained 
weight) 


16 


10.6 




LAMB, FRRSH OR FROZEN 










owrvDC Qwr»i ii npR 
v^nvro, onv..'ULucn 

(w/bone) 


r uunu 


7.3 


4.9 


1 Ih AP = n 4f? lb 

cooked lean meat 


LEG ROAST 
(w/out bone) 


Pound 


9.7 


6.5 




STEW MEAT 


Pound 


10.4 


6.9 




PORK, FRESH OR FROZEN 










UnUro, LUIIV 
(w/bone) 


rouno 


6.5 


4.3 


1 Ih AP = n 41 Ih 

cooked lean meat 


vanuur>ju ^no more tnan 
24 percent fat) 


ruunu 


11.6 


7.7 


1 Ih AP = 0 7*^ lb 

cooked meat 


nv^Mo 1 LtiV3 or LUin 
(w/out bone) 


D/^i inH 
r UUIIU 


8.4 


5.6 




ROAST LEG or Loin 
^w/Donej 


Pound 


7.3 


4.9 




SAUSAGE (no more than 
50 percent fat) bulk, link, 
or patty 


Pound 


7.5 


5.0 




STEW MEAT 


Pound 


7.2 


4.8 




D/%Di^ uii r%i V ^1 iDcrn 










A M A r>l A Kl DAO/^M 

UANAUIAiM dAOUiM 


rouno 


1 I.U 


7 




HAM (W/out Done) 


Pound 


10.0 


6.7 




HAM (w/bone) 


Pound 


8.4 


5.6 




HAM, Canned 


Pound 


10.2 


6.8 




SHOULDER PICNIC 
(yj/oui bone) 


Pound 


8.4 


5.6 




SHOULDER PICNIC 
(w/Donej 


Pound 


6.7 


4.4 




PORK PRODUCTS, CANNED 










USDA, packed in juice 


No.2- 
1/2 can 


14.7 


9.8 
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Imat and Meat Alternates 



1. 


2. 


3. Servings per 


4. 




Purchase 


Purch 


aseunit 






unit 


1 02. 


1-1/2 oz. 


Additional information 


SEAFOOD, FRESH OR FROZEN 










FISH FILLETS, fresh 


Pound 


11.2 


7.4 


1 lb. = 0.70 lb. 










cooked fish 


FISH STEAKS, frozen 


Pound 


10.5 


7.0 


1 lb. AP = 0 66lb 










cooked fish 


FISH STICKS (60 percent fish) 


Pound 


8.0 


5.3 


1 stick = 0.5 oz. cooked 










2 3ticks = 1 02. cooked 










3 sticks = 1 .5 oz. cooked 


FISH PORTION 










oreadea, friecl (d5 percent 


Pound 


8.0 


5.3 


2oz. portion = 1.1 oz. 


TlSrl) 








cooked 










o oz. pomon — i .d oz. 




















4 OZ. portion = 2.2 oz. 










cooked 


Battered, fried (45 percent 


Pound 


5.3 




3oz. portion = 1.1 oz. 


fish) 








cooked 


SEAFOOD, CANNED 










CLAMS, Minced 


7-1/2 


2.8 


1.9 






oz. can 








MACKEREL 


15oz. 


7.9 


5.3 






can 








SARDINES 


15 oz. 


13.2 


8.8 






can 








SALMON, pink 


15-1/2 


11.6 


7.7 






oz. can 








SHRIMP 


13-1/4 


13.2 


8.8 






oz. can 








TUNA 


66-1/2 




OH. 1 




Water pack chunk 


oz. can 










6-1 /2oz. 


5 7 


3 8 






can 










12-1/2 


11 n 


7 


1 can = 11 oz drained 




oz. can 








VUNA 


66-1/2 


50.5 


33.6 




Solid pack 


oz. cen 










7oz. 


6.3 


4.2 






can 








TUNA 


60-1/2 


54.6 


36.4 




Grated or flake 


oz. can 
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Meat and Meat Alternates 



1. 


2. 

Purchase 


3. Servin 
Durcha 


gsper 
seunit 


4. 


rOoo 88 purcnasoa 


unit 


1 1-17 


1-1/9 !-»•» 


Mvjuiiiuriai inrur'^aiiori 


TURKEY, FRESH OR FROZEN 










WHOLE (w/out neck and giblets) 


Pound 


8.4 


5.6 


Yields are turkey (w/skin) 


HALVES/PARTS 


Pound 


8.4 


5.6 


1 lb. AP = 0.53lb. 
cooked turkey 


Breasts 


Pound 


10.2 


6.8 




Drumsticks 


Pound 


7.6 


5.1 




Thighs 


Pound 


8.6 


5.7 




TURKEY, Ground, USDA 


Pound 


10.7 


7.1 


1 lb.AP = 0.67lb. 
nnnkpH turkev 


TURKEY nUAo 1 , UoUA 


rouno 


1 u.o 






1 UHKcY nULLo, UoUA 


rouno 


in R 
lU.O 


f .U 




TURKEY CANNED 










buiMbu, solid pacK 


rOUP.CI 


14. /I 


1U.D 




BONED (w/broth) 


Pound 


7.1 


5.3 




TURKEY, CURED 










TURKEY HAM 


Pound 


11.2 




1 .4 oz. serving yields 1 oz. 
lean meat 


TURKEY HAM 


Pound 




7.4 


2.1 oz. serving yields 1- 1/2 
oz. lean meat 


TURKEY BOLOGNA* 


Pound 


16 


12 




TURKEY FRANKFURTERS* 


Pound 


16 one- 
half 
pieces 


10 


10 dogs per lb. = 1.6 oz. 
each 


TURKEY FRANKFURTERS* 


P>und 


16 one- 
half 
pieces 




8 dogs per lb. = 2 oz. each 



•Includes meat and poultry products that are based on products that do not contain meat or poultry byproducts, cereals, or 
extenders. 
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Meat and Meat Alternates 



1. 


2. 

Purchase 


3. Servhgs per 
Durchase unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


unit 


loz 


1-1/2 oz 


Additional information 


Meat Alternates* 
EGGS 

• neon, Ldiyu 

FRESH, Large 

DRIED EGG MIX USDA 


Dozen 

Each 

Pound 


12 

1 egg 
16 


12 

1 egg 
16 


1 large egg fulfills the 
meat alternate require- 
ment for older children 
in all three age groups. 




6oz. 
Pkg. 


6.0 


6.0 




DRIED WHOLE EGGS 


Pound 


32.0 


32.0 




FROZEN WHOLE EGGS 


Pound 


9.0 


9.0 


1 lb. frozen = 1-7/8 cups or 
9 large eggs. 


CHEESE 










REGULAR MOISTURE 










American, Cheddar, mozzarella, 
Swiss, Monterey jack 


Pound 


16.0 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 4 cups 
shredded 


HIGH MOISTURE 










Cottage or ricotta 


Pound 


8.0 


5.3 


2oz. or 1/4 cup = 1 oz. 
meat alternate 


LOW MOISTURE 










Parmesan or Romano 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


3/8 cup grated = 1 oz. 
meat alternate 


CHEESE FOOD PRODUCTS 










oncCOC rKJKJU (prOC6oo6Qj 


rouno 


3.0 


5.3 


2 oz. serving = 1 oz. meat 
alternate 


CHEESE SPREAD (processed) 


Pound 


8.0 


5.3 


2 oz. serving = 1 oz. meat 
alternate 


CHEESE SAUCE 








See question and answer 
number18on page 17. 


BEANS, DRY 










BLACK-EYED BEANS OR PEAS 


Pound 


28.3 


18.8 


1/4 cup = 1 oz. meat 
alternate 


GARBANZO (chickpeas) 


Pound 


24.6 


16.4 
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*The foods In this section of Table 1 2 are arranged in the order of nutrient value. 
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Meat and Meat Alternates 



1. 


2. 

PurchsM 


3. Servings pei- 
DurchaM unit 


4. 


Ffwl mm. rtiirf^mmtui 


unit 


1oz. 


1-1/2 oz. 


Additional Information 


r^DCAT Kir^DTkJITDM /uihito\ 

VancA 1 iNVJn I ntniN \wniie; 


r uunu 


25.5 


17.0 






r ounu 


24.8 


16.5 




LIMA, smaii 


rouno 


23.4 


15.6 




NAVY (pea) 


Pound 


23.9 


15.9 




PINTO 


Pound 


24.9 


16.6 








25.9 


17.2 




CANNED DRY BEANS 










BEANS (baked, in sauce, 
or retried) 


No. 10 
can 


48.9 


32.2 






No. 2- 
1/2 can 


13.3 


8.8 




r il\ 1 \J, uailllcU 


can 


43.3 


28.8 






Mn '^n'^ 
IMU. OUO 

can 

(16 oz.) 


6.4 


4.26 




BEANS WITH BACON 
IN SAUCE 


Pound 


A 7 
4./ 


0.1 




BEAN SOUP 


No. 3 
can 

(54 oz.) 


23.0 


15.3 


Reconstitute 1 part soup 
with not more than 1 
part water. 

1/9 PI in rppon^titi iIpH = 

1/4-cup cooked beans 


PEAS AND LENTILS, DRY 










DRY SPLIT PEAS 


Pound 


23.1 


15.3 




WHOLE DRY PEAS 


Pound 


25.6 


17.1 




LENTILS 


Pound 


29.6 


19.7 




PEA SOUP, canned 


Pound 


7.3 


4.9 


Reconstitute 1 part soup 
with not more than 1 part 
water; 1/2 cup recon- 
stituted = 1/4-cup cooked 


kJI IT* Akin OCirn Dl ITTCDC 

NUT AND bccD tSU 1 1 cno 










Almond, cashew, peanut, 

dcSaiTic ^laiiiril^, diiU oUiiiiUWci 


No. 10 

Uai 1 


97.5 


65.0 


2Tbsp. = about 1.1 oz. 

nut ?ind ^ppd hiittpr^ 

1 1 LI I Cll IVJ w^^VJ KJ\J IIUI O 




32 oz. 


28.9 


19.3 






Pound 


14.4 


9.7 


1 lb. = about28Tbsp. 



. ■ - . , Meat and Meat Alternates . 


1. 


2. 

Purchase 


3. Servings per 
Durchaseunit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


unit 


102. 


1-1/2 OZ. 


Additionat information 


NUTS AND ^PPnQ 










Tree Nuts 










MllliUllUo 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-1/2 cups 
chopped 


DiaZli INUlo 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-1/4 cups 
whole 


wdbllcW INUlo 


rOUriQ 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-1/3 cups 
whole or halves 


PHKorfc 
r tlUt^i lb 

(Hazelnuts) 


rouna 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 4 cups 
chopped 


ividucivjcii 1 iici INUlo 


rOuna 


1 o 


lU.D 


1 lb. = about 3-1/3 cups 
whole 


Pecans 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-3/4 cups 
chopped 


Pine Nuts (Pinyons) 


Pound 


16 


10.6 




Pistachio Nuts 


Pound 




lU.O 


1 lb. = about 3-1/2 cups 


\A/o 1 n 1 1 tc d o U 
VvolllUlo, DiaCK 


rouno 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-5/8 cups 
chopped 


Walnuts, English 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-3/4 cups 
pieces 


Other Nuts 










Peanut Granules 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-1/4 cups 


Peanuts 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3 cups whole 


Soynuts 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 4-1/4 cups 
whole 


Seeds 










Pumpkin and Squash Seeds 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 2 cups 


Sesame Seeds 


Pound 


16 


10.6 




Sunflower Seeds 


Pound 


16 


10.6 


1 lb. = about 3-1/2 cups 
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Section 2 



Fruits and 
Vegetables 
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Section 2— Fruits and Vegetables 



Child Care Food Program regulations require that each breakfast, Junch, and suppe' 
served to children ages one through twelve contain the minimum amount of fruits 
and/or vegetables shown in the meal pattern found in Table 3 on page 5. A fruit or 
v^etable may be served as one of the two components of an a.m. or p.m. supplement. 
Fruits and v^etables provide vitamins A and C, fiber, and other nutrients. 

For lunch or supper the required amount must consist of two or more servings. Menu 
Items, such as fruit cocktail and mixed vegetables, are considered as only one item. 
Large combination v^etable and/or fruit salads containing two or more vegetables 
and/or fruits in combination with meat or meat alternate intended to fulfill the role of 
an entree, such as a chefs salad or a fruit plate with cottage cheese, are considered as 
two or more servings. 

Some examples of combinations for satisfying the Vi<up fruit/vegetable requirement 
are as follows: 

%-cup v^etable and i4-cup fruit 

l4-cup v^etable and l4-cup v^etable 

^up v^etable and %-cup fruit 

l4-cup fruit and !4-cup fruit 

l4-cup juice (full-strength) and l4-cup vegetable 

W<xip v^etable, %-cun vegetable, and y4-cup fruit 

Some examples of combinations for satisfying the %-cup fruit/ vegetable requirement 
are as follows: 

%-cup v^etable and %-cup fruit 
%-cup v^etable and V4-cup v^etable and %-cup fruit 
%-cup v^etable and %-cup vegetable and ?^-cup fruit 
%-cup juice (full strength) and %-cup vegetable 
%-cup juice (full strength) and ¥i<up v^etable 

Small amounts of a fruit or v^etable (less than %-cup per child) are considered a 
garnish and may not count toward the requirements. 

Do not count full-strength fruit or vegeiable juice to satisfy more than one-half of the 
fruit/vegetable requirement Any product, either liquid or frozen, labeled juice, full- 
strength juice, single strength juice, or reconstituted juice, is considered fWl-strength 
juice. 

Juice drinks served either in liquid or frozen form may contain only a small amount of 
ftiU-sttength juice. The product label may indicate the percentage of full-strength juice in 
the product. This information is needed to determine the contribution of the product to 
the mciii. To be used in satisfying a part of the fruit/ vegetable requirement, the product 
must contain a minimum of 50 percent full-strength jwlce. Only the full-strength juice 
portion may be counted to satisfy the fruit/vegetable requirement. Refer to Policy 
Memorandiun 84-213 (see Appendix B) for further instructions on the use of fruit 
juices, juice drinks, and juice concentrates. 

Dry beans and peas may be credited as a vegetable or as a meat alternate, but they may 
not be credited as both a meat alternate and vegetable in the same meal service. 
However, for infiants zero to twelve months of age, dry beans and peas may be used to 
satisfy only the fruit/ v^etable requirement. 

When plaiming menus, you should: 

1. Include a fmi or v^etable high in vitamin A at least four times a week. 

2. Include a fiiiit or v^etable high in vitamin C every day. 
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information 
inciuded in Tiiis 
Section 



Factors Affecting 
Yield 



Instructions for 
Using 
Yield Data 



Questions and 
Answers Aoout 
Fruits and 
Vegetables 



3. Include iron-rich foods every day. 

4. Use fat, salt, and sugar in moderation. 

5. Include a variety of fruits and vegetables, lou can determine which types are in 
season by referring to "Spot the Season for Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Bargains" in 
Appendix C. 

6. Include foods that are good sources of fiber. 

Fresh, canned, frozen, and dehydrated fruits and vegetables are listed alphabetically. 
Information on yields includes: 

1. Yields in y4-cup servings (or portions) (Review the examples in Section 6 that 
show how to calculate amounts needed for ^up and %-cup servings.) 

2. Yield information for standard size cans and packages 

3. Yield information on juice concentrates, tomato paste, and tomato puree 

4. Yield information on canned soups that contain at least 25 percent vegetable per 
cup of soup 

The yield of fruits and vegetables will vary according to the form of food used. For 
example, frozen v^etables usually yield more servings per pound than fresh, as the 
frozen products have been cleaned and blanched. 

The yield information is presented in columns 1 through 3 of Table 13, with additional 
ii^formation presented in column 4: 

Column 1, "Food as purchased." Fruits and vegetables are listed in alphabetical 
order. Common forms of the food, such as fresh, frozen, or canned, are given. 
Column 2, "Purchase unit/' The purchase unit is generally given as a common can 
size, pound, or package. 

Column 3, "Servings per purchase unit." This column shows the number of %-cup 
servings or portions you vsdll get from each market unit after preparation. See the 
examples given in Section 6. 

Column 4, "Additional information." This column indicates foods high in vitamin A, 
vitamin C, and iron. It also provides more information about the AP (as purchased) 
form of foods. 

The following standards, found in column 4, "Additional information," in Table 13, 
indicate good sources of vitamins A and C or iron: 

(a) equals good vitamin A source that has more than 800 lU per %-cup serving, 
(c) equals good vitamin C source that has more than 8 mg per '4-cup serving, 
(i) equals good iron source that has more than 6 mg per %-cup serving. 



The following items are creditable as fruits 
Alfalfa grouts 

Apple cider (Credit the same as apple 
juice.) 

Bean grouts 

Canned soups (See question and answer 
number 10.) 

Coleslaw (See question and answer number 
5.) 

Cranberry sauce 
Dates 

Dehydrated vegetables (See question and 

answer number 4.) 
Dried beans 
Dried fruit 



and vegetables: 
Figs 

Fruit cocktail (See question and answer 
number 11.) 

Fruit pie fillings (See question and answer 
number 6.) 

Fruit roll (See question and answer 
number 14.) 

Fruit sauces (See question and answer 
number 8.) 

Fniitsicles (more than 50 percent full- 
strength juice) (See question and answer 
number 9.) 

Green chili peppers (See pimientos entry 
in Table 13.) 
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Juice (See question and answer number 
1.) 

Juice concentrate (See question and 

answer number 3.) 
Juice drinks (See question and answer 

number 2.) 
Lemon juice drink (See question and 

answer number 12.) 
Mixed vegetables (See question and 

answer number 11.) 
Mushrooms 
Olives 



Pickles 
Ptmientos 
Potato skins 

Tomato paste (See question and answer 

number 7.) 
Tomato puree (See question and answer 

number 7.) 
Tomato sauce (See question and answer 

number 7.) 
V-8 juice® (See Juices entry in Table ^ 3.) 
Water chestnuts 



The following items are not creditable as fruits and vegetables: 



Catsup 
ChOi sauce 

Chips and sticks (banana, potato, and 
com) 

Coconut 

Commercial pizza and ^aghetti sauce 
Fruit-flavored powders and syrups 
Fruit punch 
Hominy (canned) 
Jen-0® 

Jelly, jam, and preserves 



Jiuce drinks and juice cocktails (e.g., 
cranberry juice cocktail and other varia- 
tions of the drink) 
Kool-aid® 

Lemonade (or any other ade drinks) 

Nectar 

F.ekle relish 

Popcorn 

Pop tart filling 

Popsicles 

Potato chips 

Salsa 

Tang® 



1 . Q: How is juice defined for use in the CCFP? 

A: Full-strength fruit or vegetable juice is defined as any product labeled juice, full-strength 
juice, single-strength juice, 100 percent juice, reconstituted juice, or juice from concen- 
trate. It may be fresh, canned, frozen, or reconstituted from a concentrate and may be 
served in either liquid or frozen state or as an ingredient in a recipe. Examples of 
full-strength fruit and vegetable juice are apple (including cider), grape, grapefruit, 
grapefruit-orange, lemon, lime, orange, pear-apple, pineapple, prune, tomato, tangerine, 
and vegetable. Any blends of these juices are also acceptable. 

2. Q: ; is a juice drink? Is it creditable In the CCFP? 

A: A juice drink is a product resembling juice that contains full-strength juice along with 
added water and possibly other ingredients, such as sweeteners, spices, or flavorings. A 
juice drink may be canned, frozen, or reconstituted from a frozen concentrate or a "juice 
base." It may be served in either liquid or frozen form or as an ingredient in a recipe. 
Examples of juice drinks are apple juice drink, grape juice drink, orange juice drink, and 
pineapple-grapefruit juice drink. A juice drink may be credited toward satisfying the 
vegetable/fruit component of the child nutrition programs under these conditions: 

a. It must contain a minimum of 50 percent full-strength juice. (Note: Nectars and 
some common juice drinks, such as lemonade and cranberry juice cocktail, do not 
contain sufficient quantities of full-strength juice to satisfy this criterion. Nectars do 
not commonly contain SO percent juice, and lemonade and cranberry juice cocktail 
require dilution beyond the SO percent limit for palatability.) 

b. Only the full-strength juice portion of the juice drink may be counted toward 
satisfying the vegetable/fruit component. 
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c. The name of the product as it appears on the label must cx)ntain words such as juice 
drink or diluted juice beverage and may indicate the percent of full-strength juice in 
the product 

d. The label ingredient statement must list the words juice, full-strength juice, single- 
strength juice, reconstituted juice Juice from concentrate, or juice concentrate. 

3. Q: Are juice concentrates creditable in the CCFP? 

A: A juice concentrate may be used to satisfy the vegetable/fruit component of the child 
nutrition programs. When a juice concentrate is used in its reconstituted form, it is 
considered a full-strength juice and is credited accordingly. When a juice concentrate is 
used in its concentrated form, it may be credited on a reconstituted basis; that is, it may 
be credited as if water were added to make it equal to a full-strength juice. For example, 
a gelatin product containing 1 tablespoon of orange juice concentrate per serving could 
receive W-cup fruit/ vegetable credit because the orange juice concentrate theoretically 
could be reconstituted in a ratio of one part concentrate to three parts water (I table- 
spoon + 3 tablespoons water equals 4 tablespoons or V4<\xp credit). 

4. Q: Are dehydrated vegetables creditable? How are yields determined? 

A: Yes. Dehydrated v^etables are creditable. 

Yields for dehydrated v^etables must be based on the rehydrated volume. The fresh 
volume that may be stated on the container is not to be used. Keep in mind that 
rehydration yields often vary from brand to brand. This means that the following 
procedure needs to be repeated for each brand of dehydrated product. 

Determine the rehydrated volume as follows: 

a. Rehydrate a purchase unit of the dehydrated vegetable according to manufacturer's 
directions. If directions are not on the container, request rehydration directions 
from the manufacturer. 

b. Measure the rehydrated volume. 

c. Measure the number of Va<\xp servings of rehydrated product one purchase unit 
provides. 

d. Keep a record of the yield data obtained verification. Records should include 
information on the size of the purchase unit, the number of Va<\xp servings of 
rehydrated product per purchase unit, the name of the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer's directions on how to rehydrate the product. 

5. Q: May coleslaw be served in the CCFP? How is it credited? 

A: The fruit/ vegetable ingredients in coleslaw, such as cabbage, carrots, pineapple, apples, 
raisins, and so on, count toward satisfying part of the fruit/ vegetable requirement. Other 
ingredients, such as nuts, marshmallows, and so on, are other foods and their weight/ vol- 
ume must be excluded when crediting a serving of coleslaw. Thus, a 14-cup serving of 
coleslaw containing other ingredients would not equal Va cup of fruit/ vegetable. 

6. Q: Are canned fruit pie fillings creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Yes. Canned fruit pie fillings provide one-half credit; that is, Vi cup of fruit pie filling 
would provide Va cup of fruit credit unless otherwise documented on the label. 



7. Q: 



How are tomato paste, tomato puree, and tomato sauce credited in the CCFP? 
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A: Tomato paste 1 tablespoon paste = Va<\xp vegetable 

Tomato puree 2 tablespoons puree =V4-cup vegetable 

Tomato sauce ^4-cup sauce =V4-cup vegetable 

8. Q: Are fruit sauces, such as orange sauce, made with orange juice or blueberry sauce 
made with canned blueberries creditable? 

A: Yes. However, only the fruit portion of the sauce (i.e., the orange juice or canned 
blueberries) is creditable. Thus, to determine the creditable portion size, you should first 

^- ... 57 31 



determine the amount of fruit in each serving by dividing the total amount of fruit used 
by the number of servings prepared. 

9. Q: Are Crahskdes creditable ta the CC^ 

A: To be credited, fruitsicles, popsicles, or frozen bars must contain a minimum of 50 
percent fuU-stroigth juice, as indicated on the label of commercial products or according 
to the rcdpc used for homemade oroducts. Only the full-strength jmce portion may be 
counted to satisfy the fruit/ v^etaole requirement 

10. Q: Are canned soiqM creditable toward meeting any part of the meal pattern? 

A: When you are using commercially canned (condensed) soups, you must satisfy the 
following guidelines to fulfill requirements. Only five soup varieties are aeditable: 

a. Tomato, which includes tomato, cream of tomato, tomato noodle, or tomato with 
rice or some other basic component 

b. VegetaUe, which includes v^etable, vegetarian v^etable, or vegetable with other 
basic components, such as meat or poultry. 

c. Minestrone counts towards the fruit/ vegetable requirement only. 

A Gam chowder counts towards fruit/ vegetable requirement only. Tne clams serve 
only as flavoring. 

e. Bean or pea aoiqi may be counted toward satisfying the fruit/ v^etable require- 
ment or the meat alternate requirement, but they may not be aedited as both a 
meat alternate and vegetable in the same meal service. 

Soups must be reconstituted according to directions on the container. One 8-ounce cup 
of reconstituted soup provides W cup of the friiii/ vegetable requirement 

1 1. Q: May fruit cocktail or mixed vegetables be alone to satisfy the requirement of 

serving two or more fruits/vegetables at hmch or supper? 

A: No. Menu items, such as fruit cocktail or mixed vegetables, are considered as only one 
item. However, large combination v^etable and/or fiiiit salads containing two or more 
v^etablcs and/or frnits served as the main dish can be credited as meeting the full 
requirement These salad:^ must contain at least % cup of two or more firuits and/or 
vegetables for children ages six tc twelve years; % cup for ages three to six years; and Vi 
cup for ages one to three years. These salads must also contain a meat or meat alternate 
intended to fulfill the role of the main dish. A fruit plate with cottage c' jese and a chefs 
salad are two such examples. 

12. Q: Is homemade lemonade creditable? 

A: Ades do not satisfy the definition of juice and are thus not creditable in the CCFP. See 
Policy Memorandum No. 84>2 13 (Appendix B). 

1 3. Q: May raisins be served on hot or cold cereal and be credited toward the fruit/ vege- 

table requirement? 

A: Yes. But you oiust serve at least ^ cup of raisins to be credited. Any amount less than \i 
cup would be considered a garnish or seasoning,. If only \i<up raisins is served in or on 
the cereal, an additional fruit, vegetable, or juice must be served to satisfy the total 
requirement 

1 4. Q: May dry fruit roil that has been purchased or made at home be credited toward the 

friUt/ vegetable requirement? 

A: Yes. But you must measure the volume of dried fruit roll to determine how much is 
needed to make a ^- or y4-cup serving. 
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Table 13. Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


^* Sarvlngtper 

unit 


4. 


Food as purchas<Ki 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


APPLES 








Fresh whole or small raw 
Fresh, chopped or sliced 


Pound 
Pound 


a 4 

12 0 


1 Ih AP = 1/1 r)7 or n Q1 Ih 

ready-to-eat raw or to cook 


Fresh, baked or cooked 


Pound 


6.0 




Canned, slices, solid pack 


No. 10 can 


50.4 




Canned, slices, solid pack 


No. 2-1/2 
can (29 oz.) 


10.0 




uenyaraiea, slices or rings, 
regular moisture 


Pound 


21.1 




Dehydrated, slices or 
rings, cooked 


Pound 


28.7 




APPLESAUCE 








Canned (smooth or chunky) 


No. 10 can 


47.6 




Canned (smooth or chunky) 


No. 2-1/2 
can (29 oz.) 


12.8 




APRICOTS 








Fresh, whole, raw 
Canned, halves 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


11.9 
48.4 


1 lb. AP= 14.8oz.or0.93lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


Canned, halves 


No. 2-1/2 
can (29 oz.) 


13.2 




ASPARAGUS 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, cooked 
Canned 


Pound 

No. 300 can 
(14.5 oz.) 


4.8 
5.8 


1 lb. AP = 8.5oz.or0.53lb. 
ready-to-cook 


K\if\f^ KT\f\ 








Fresh, diced 
Fresh, sliced 


Pound 
Pound 


8.2 
7.5 


1 lb. AP = 10.7oz.or0.67lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


RAIJ AU AC 








Fresh, raw 


Pound 


8.1 


1 lb. AP = 10.7oz.or0.65lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 



^Throughout this table the following letter codes are used (a) = good source of vitamin A. (c) = good source of 
vitamin C; and (i) = good source of Iron. 
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• Fruih and Vegetables / ^ ^"""^ 


1. 




3- S»rvlngip«r 

unit 




FoodMpurch««ed 


PurchBM unit 


1/A-cup portions 


Additional informatic 


BE^NS 








BLACK-EYED BEANS OR PEAS 






(i) 


Fresh, cooked 


Pound 


10.3 




Canned, green 


No. 10 can 

No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


43.0 
6.5 




Frozen, cooked 


Pound 


11.2 




Dry, cooked 


Pound 


28.3 


1 lb. dry = 2-3/4 cups 


GARBANZO BEANS 
OR CHICKPEAS 






(i) 


Canned 


Pound 


7.2 




Dry, cooked 


Pound 


24.6 


1 lb. dry = 2-1/2 cups 


GREAT NORTHERN 






(i) 


Dry, cooked 


Pound 


25.5 


1 lb. dry = 2-1/2 cups 


GREEN BEANS 








Fresh 

Canned, cut 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


11.1 
45.3 


1 lbAP= 1 4 oz. or 0.88 lb. 
ready-tc-cook 


Canned, cut 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


8.1 




Frozen, cooked 


Pound 


11.6 




KIDNEY BEANS 






(i) 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


41.9 




Canned 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


6.2 




Dry 


Pound 


24.8 


1 lb. dry - 2-1/2 cups 


LIMA BEANS 








Fresh, cooked 


Pound 


10.8 




Canned, green 


No. 10 can 


41.0 
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• Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


^* Servings par 

unit 


4. 


Food Mft DurchAMd 


PurchasB unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional Information 


LIMA BEANS ^continued^ 








Canned, green 


No f^Of^ ran 
(16 OZ.) 






Frozen, cooked 


Pound 


11.0 




Dry, cooked 


Pound 


24.0 


1 lb. dry = 2-3/8 cups 


NAVY BEANS 






(i) 


Dry, cooked 


Pound 


23.9 


1 lb. dry = 2-1/4 cups 


SOYBEANS 






(i) 


Fresh, cooked 


Pound 


10.7 




Canned, cooked 


Pound 


7.3 




Dry, cooked 


Pounc 


25.9 


1 lb. dry = 2-1/2 cups 


WAX BEANS 






(i) 


Fresh 


rouno 


y.4 




^^Ql 1 1 1 wVJ 


iNO. 1 u can 


Ad. Q 

4b.o 




Canned 


No. 303 can 
(16oz.) 


7.1 




BEAN SPROUTS 








Fresh 








Alfalfa 


Pni in/i 




1 Ik AD i 0*1 lU 

1 ID. Ar — ID. 

ready-to-serve raw 


Mung 


r UUl lU 


oft o 


1 ID. AP — 14 OZ. or 0.89 lb. 
parboiled 


Soybean 


Pound 


17.2 


1 lb. AP = 15oz.or0.95lb. 
parboiled 


Canned (mung) 


Pound 


7.3 






NO. lU can 


46.9 




BEETS 









Fresh, raw (w/out tops) 


Pound 


11.6 


1 lb. AP=12oz. or 0.77 lb. 
pared 


Fresh, cooked, sliced 


Pound 


11 


1 lb.AP = 1-'.7oz. 

or u. / o ID. cooKed slices 


Canned, diced 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 
No. 10 can 


7.0 
47.6 
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' Fruits and Vegetables • 


1. 


2. 


^' Serving per 
unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


BEETS (continued) 








Canned slicGd 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 

InU. lUCan 


6.6 










fa) fi) 


Fresh, untrimmed, cooked 


Pound 


3.5 


1 lb.AP = 0.48lb. 
ready-to-cook 


BERRIES 








BLACKBERRIES, BOYSEN- 
BERRIES, AND 
0LLALIE8ERRIES 






(c) (i) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


11.9 


1 lb.AP = 15.3oz.or0.96lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


Canned 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


7.4 




uannea 


INU. 1 U Uai 1 


47 ft 
Hi ,0 




Frozen (w/sugar), thawed 


Pound 


9.0 




Frozen, individual berries 


Pound 


11.0 




BLUEBERRIES 






(i) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


11.9 


1 lb.AP = 15.3oz.or0.96lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


Canned 


No. 300 can 
(15 oz.) 


6.8 




uanneu 


Kin 1 n Pfln 


47 fi 




Frozen, unsweetened, thawed 


Pound 


11.7 




Frozen (w/sugar), cooked 


Pound 


7.8 




CRANBERRIES 








Fresh, raw 

Canned, relish or sauce 


Pound 

No. 300 can 
(15 oz.) 


15.6 
6.7 


1 lb.AP = 15.2 oz. or 0.95 lb. 
ready-to-cook or serve raw 


Canned, relish or sauce 


No. 10 can 


48.0 




Frozen, individual berries 




11.0 
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1 ' Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


^' Servings per 

unit 


4. 


Food «s purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


RASPBERRIES 






(c) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


12.1 
48.0 


1 lb. AP = 15 3 07 orO Qfi Ih 
ready-to-cook or serve raw 


Canned 


Kin QHQ oon 
l\U. OUO Can 

(16oz.) 


7 A 




Frozen, unsweetened, thawed 


Pound 


7.2 




STRAWBERRIES 






(c) 


Fresh, raw 
Canned 


Pound 

No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


10.5 
7.5 


1 lb. AP = 14oz. or 0.88 lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


47.8 




Frozen, unsweetened, thawed 


Pound 


7.1 




BOK CHOY (See Chard, Swiss.) 








BROCCOLI 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, raw 
Fresh, cooked 


Pound 
Pound 


9.8 
9.4 


1 lb.AP = 13oz. or 0.81 lb. 
ready-to-serve raw or 
ready to cook 


Frozen, spears or cut, 
then cooked 


Pound 


9.6 




BRUSSELS SPROUTS 






IW 


Fresh, cooked 
Frozen, cooked 


Pound 
Pound 


8.5 
10.4 


1 lb.AP = 12oz. or0.76lb. 
ready-to-cook 


CABBAGE, CHiNESE 






(c) 


Fresh, raw. 
Fresh, cooked 


Pound 
Pound 


26.3 
10.6 


1 lb.AP = 14.8oz. or 0.93 lb. 
ready-to-cook or serve raw 


CABBAGE, GREEN 






(c) 


Fresh, raw, chopped 
Fresh, cooked, shredded 


Pound 
Pound 


17.7 
13.8 


1 lb. AP = 14oz.or0.87 lb. 
ready-to-cook Ot serve raw 
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Fruits and Vegetables 



1. 


2. 


^' Servings per 
unit 


4. 


Food 88 purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional informetion 


UAddAub, HbD 








Fresh raw chonned 
Fresh, cooked, shredded 


Pound 
Pound 


13.0 
13.3 


1 lb AP = 13oz or 0 83 lb 
readv-to-cook or serve raw 


CANTALOUPE (See Melon.) 








CARROTS 






(a) 


Fresh, raw, stick 
Fresh, chopped 


Pound 
Pound 


10.3 
10.6 


1/4 cup = 6 strips of 

>1" V 1 /O" V 1 /O" 
4 X Md. A Mc, 


ricoil, uUUKc;U 


r UUI lU 


o.*+ 




Canned, diced or sliced 


!no. iu can 






Vd^dnnc;Q, Uluc;U Oi >Muc;Q 


K\r\ '^n^ nan 
iNU. OUO V/dn 

(16 oz.) 


7 0 




Frozen, sliced, cooked 


Pound 


10.5 




CAULIFLOWER 






(c) 


Fresh, raw florets 
Fresh, cooked florets 


Pound 
Pound 


12.3 
8.8 


1 lb. AP = 9.9oz.or0.62lb. 

icduy lU UUUK Ul aci Vc IdW 


Frozen, cooked 


Pound 


9.2 




CELERY 








Fresh, raw sticks 
rrc;bn, onuppc^u 


Pound 

r UUilU 


12.2 


1/4 cup = 4 sticks about 
3" X 3/4" 


Fresh, cooked 


Pound 


8.7 


1 lb. AP = 13oz. or0.83lb. 
ready-to-cook or serve raw 


CHARD, SWISS (Red or green) 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, raw 
Fresh, cooked 


Pound 
Pound 


6.3 
6.3 


1 lb.AP = 15oz.or0.92lb. 

1 t?dUy~lU UUUR Ul ocrvt; 1 aW 


CHERRIES 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


8.5 


1/4 cup = 7 whole cherries 


Fresh, cooked (w/sugar) 
uannea 


Pound 

iNU. i U Udn 


6.4 
*+o.o 


1 lb. AP = 15.6oz.or0.98lb. 
ready-to-serve (w/pits) 


Canned 


No. oUo can 
(16 oz.) 


b.y 


i IK AD — i O /^T /^r n OA IK 

1 ID.Ar — loOZ. 0rU.o4ID. 

pitted 


Frozen, thawed 


Pound 


7.0 




Frozen, cooked 


Pound 


5.9 
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1 . ^ . Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


Sorvinas Mr 

WVI Til f/v 1 


4. 






unit 




Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


CHILES f^RPPN 








Canned 


Mo 1 n ran 


D 1 .*t 


1 NO. lu can — about 








12-7/8 cups drained vegetable 


Chopped 


Pound 


7.9 










(a) (c) 


Fresh, leaves untrimmed 


Pound 


6.2 


1 lb. AP^ 0.57 lb. 








ready-to-cook 


Fresh, leaves and stems, cooked 


Pound 


10.5 


1 lb. AP = 0.74 lb. 








ready-to-cook 


C\ci n noH 


No. 10 can 


24.7 






No. 303 can 


3.7 






(16 oz.) 






Frozen, chopped, cooked 


Pound 






CORN 








Fresh (w/husk), cooked 


Pound 


3.7 


1 lb.AP = 0.33lb. 








edible portion cooked 


Fresh (w/out husk), cooked 


Pound 


5.6 


1 lb. AP = 0.55 lb. raw cut corn 


Canned, creamed 


No. 303 can 


6.5 






(16 oz.) 






Canned, vacuum pack 


No. 10 can 


41.7 




Canned, vacuum pack 


No. 2 can 


6.6 






(12 oz.) 






Canned, liquid pack 


No. 10 can 


46.4 




Canned, liquid pack 


No. 303 can 


6.7 






(16 oz.) 






Krozen. whole kernel 


Pni tnH 


1 1 .u 


1/4-cup cooked vegetable 


CUCUMBERS 








Fresh, rav\/ 


Pai tnH 
1 UUI lU 




i 1 U AD — f\ Q A 1 U 

1 lb. AP — 0.84 lb. 








ready-to-serve 


CURRANTS 








Dehydrated 




1 o.o 


1 ID. arv — j-1/2 cups 


DATES 






(i) 


Dehydrated (w/out pits) 


Pound 


11.1 




Moisturized, whole 


Pound 


10.0 


1/4 cup = 5 dates 
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r Fruits and Vegetables • . 


1. 


2. 


^- Servings per 

unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 












Pm ]nH 
r UUI lU 


fi 7 


1 Ih AP — n R1 Ih 
1 lU. Mr — U.O 1 fU. 

ready-to-cook 


FIGS 








Fresh 


Pound 


8 


1-1/2 figs = 1/4 cup 


Canned 


Pound 


7.1 




Dehydrated 


Pound 


10.4 


1/4-cup dry fruit = 3 figs 


FRUIT, MIXED 








Fruit Cocktail 


No. 10 can 

No. 2-1/2 
can 

No. 303 can 


46.9 
12.8 

7.0 


Cherries, grapes, peaches, 
pears, pineapple 


Salad fruit 


No. 10 can 

No. 2-1/2 
can 

No. 303 can 


48.6 
13.3 

7.3 


Apricots, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, pears, pineapple 


GRAPEFRUIT 






(c) 


Fresh, sections and juice 
Canned sections and juice 


Pound 

No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


4.1 
7.2 


1 lb.AP = 8.3oz.or0.52ib. 
rcduy lu oci vt? r dw 
1/4 grapefruit = 1/4 cup 


Frozen sections and juice 


Pound 


7.5 




GRAPES 








Fresh 


Pound 


10.0 


About 9 grapes = 1/4 cup 


Canned, seedless 
fiannGd ^pprilp^^ 


No. 10 can 

No 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


fO.O 
7 4 


1 lb. AP = 15.5oz. or 0.97 lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


HONEYDEW MELON (See Melon) 








JICAMA 








Raw, diced 


Pound 


11.2 




Cooked, diced 


Pound 


8.7 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


^' Servings per 
unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


JUICES 








FRESH OR CANNED 
SINGLE STRENGTH 
(100 percent juice) 


No. 10 can 
(96fL02.) 


48.0 


Equals 24—1/2 cups 


Vegetable and fruit 
juices, such as apple, 
grape, grapefruit, lemon, 
orange, pineapple, 
prune, tomato, tangerine, 
or any combination of 
the above 


No.3cyl. 
(46 fl.02.) 
Quart 
(32 fLoz.) 

No. 2-1/2 
can 

(25.5 fl.02.) 


23.0 
16.0 

12.7 


Equals 11—1/2 cups 
Equals 8—1/2 cups 

Equals 6—1/2 cups 

Grapefruit, lemon, orange, 
pineapple, tangerine, and 
tomato juices are good bources 
of vitamin C. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED 

Any fruit, such as apple, grape, 
grapefruit, lemon, lime, and 
orange 

(1 part juice to 3 parts water) 


32 fi. 02. can 
6 fl.02. can 


64.0 
12.0 


1 Tbsp. concentrate = 1/4-cup 
juice 


KALE, untrimmed 


Pound 


10.8 


(a)*(c)** 

1 lb. AP = 10.7 02. or 0.67 lb. 
ready-tO"Cook 


KiWI 

Fresh 


Pound 


6.9 


(c)** 


LETTUCE 








ENDIVE OR ESCAROLE 
Fre^ih pieces 

HEAD LETTUCE 
Fresh pieces 

LEAF LETTUCE 
Fresh pieces 

ROMAINE 
Fresn pieces 

WATERCRESS 


Pound 

Prund 

Pound 

Pound 
Pound 


19.9 
20.8 
21.7 
31 

50.5 


1 lb. AP= 12 02. or 0.78 lb. (a) 
ready-to-serve raw 

1 lb.AP=1202. or0.76lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 

1 lb. AP = -:0.5o2.or0.66lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 

I lU. Mr — 1 U UZ. or ID. 

ready-to-serve raw 

1 lb. AP = 14.6 02. or 0.92 lb. (a) 
ready-to-serve raw 


MANGOES 






(a)*(o}** 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


7.6 


1 lb.AP=11 02. or 0.69 lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 
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Fruits arKj Vegetables ^ \ , . . 


1. 


2. 


^' Servings ner 
unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional informa jn 


MELON 








CANTALOUPE 






(a) (c; 


Fresh, raw 


rouna 


O.O 


1 ID. Mr — O OZ. or J.O^i lU. 

ready-to-serve 


Frozen melon balls in syrup 


Pound 


7.8 




Frozen (w/sugar) 


Pound 


8.7 




HONEYDEW 






(c) 


Fresh, cubes 
Frozen, balls 


Pound 
Pound 


4.y 

8.7 


1 IK AD — n AG. IK 
1 ID. Ar — U.4D ID. 

ready-to-serve raw 


WATERMELON 








Fresh, cubes 


Pound 


6.4 


1 lb.AP = 9oz. or 0.57 lb. 
ready-to-serve 


MUSHROOMS 








11 ssol 1, i aw 

Fresh, cooked 


Pound 
Pound 


18.7 
8.3 


1 lb AP = 15 6oz or0 98lb. 
ready-to-serve raw or to cook 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


49.4 




Canned 


No. 300 can 
(8oz.) 


5.8 




MUSTARD GREENS 






(a) Ic) 


Canned 


Pniind 
No. 10 can 


13 2 
42.8 


1 lb A? = 14 8oz or 0 93 lb. 
ready-to-cook 


Canned 


No. 303 can 


7.0 




Frozen, chopped 


Pound 


11.6 




NECTARINES 






(a) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


8.6 


1 lb. AP = 14.5 oz. or 0.91 lb. 
ready-to-serve raw 


OKRA 






(c) 


Fresh, cooked 
Canned, cut 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


9.0 
38.8 


1 lb. AP=14oz. or0.87lb. 
rcdoy lo uooK 


Canned, cut 


No. 303 can 
(15.5 oz.) 


6.0 
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1 . \ / . . Fruits and Veget^Ies 


1. 


2. 


^' Sarvlngt par 

unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


PurchaM unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional Infonpdflon 


OKRA (continued) 








Frozen, cut, cooked 


Pound 


Q 1 




OLIVESy ripe or green 








uannsa, wnoi6, larQS 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


15.3 olives 
48 


1/4 cup = about 8 olives 


ONIONS 








GREEN, fresh, raw 


Pound 


15.0 


1 lb.AP = 13oz.or0.83 lb. 


YELLOW, WHITE, OR RED 






ready-to-serve raw (w/tops) 


Mature, fresh, chopped 


Pound 


9.3 


1 lb.AP = 14oz.or0.88lb. 
ready-to-cook or serve raw 




rouno 


7 Q 




Canned 


iNu. s u can 


0 1 




Canned 


INU. OUO i^Clll 

(16 02.) 






ORANGES 






(c) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


7.2 


1 lb.AP = 11.3oz. or0.71 lb. 


Canned, sections 


Mn '\C\'\ pan 
INU. ouo Uail 

(16 oz.) 


7 '5 
/ .O 


ready-to-serve 


PAPAYA 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, cubed 


Pound 


8.6 


1 lb.AP = 10.7oz.or0.67lb. 


Fresh, mashed 


Pound 


5.1 


ready-to-serve 


PARSLEY 






(a) 


Fresh 


Pound 


83.4 


1 lb.AP = 14.7oz. or 0.92 lb. 

1 oauyiu^oorvo raW 


PARSNIPS 








Fresh, cooked 


Pniinri 


8 1 


1 Ik*. r\i — lO Ua. Ui U.OO liJ. 


PEACHES 






(a) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


7.7 


1 lb.AP-=12oz.or0.76lb. 
ready-tc-serve raw or to cook 
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Fruits and Vegetable^ , - . '. , | 


1. 


2. 


^' Servings per 

unit 


4. 


Food «8 purchased 


Purchase u.iit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


PEACHES (continued) 








Canned, diced 


No. 10 can 


48.7 




Canned, diced 


No. 2-1/2 
can (29 oz.) 


13.3 




Canned, slices, halve? 


No. 10 can 


47.0 




Canned, slices, halves 


No. 2-1/2 
can (29 oz.) 


13.0 




Frozen, sliced, thawed 


Pound 


7.3 




PEARS 








Fresh, raw 
Canned, diced 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


7.9 
47.6 


1 'b.AP=14.7oz. or 0.92 lb. 
ready-to-serve or to cook 


Canned, diced 


No. 2-1/2 
can (^9 oz.) 


13.1 




Can:ied, halves 


No. 10 can 


52.0 




Canned, halvec 


No. 2-1/2 
can oz.) 


14.3 




PEAS, EDIB^S POD 
{CHINESE SNOW PcAS> 


Pound 


1-'.4 


Both pod and peas are edible. 


pemS, green 








Fresh, raw 
Canned 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


10.6 
44.2 


1 ;tj.AP = 6oz.or0.38lb. 


Canned 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


6.7 




Frozen 


Pound 


10.1 




Dehydrated, sp Jt peas 


Pound 


23.1 


1 lb. dry = 2-1/4 cups 


PEAS AND CARROTS 






(a) 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


41.3 




Canned 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


6,0 




Frozen 


Pound 


10.9 
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\ . . Fruits and Vegetables. 


1. 


2. 


^' Servings per 


4. 






unit 




Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4«cup portions 


Additional information 








(c) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


14.7 


1 |h Ap = 1? ft o2 orn ftf) Ih 


Frozen, diced, cooked 






ready-to-cook or serve raw 


Pound 


7 


PICKLES, DILL 


Each 


1/2 pickle 


1/4-cup = 1/2 of a pickle, 








3-1/2 to 4 inches long 








(a) (c) 


Fresh, rav. 


Pound 


14.7 




Canned, chopped or diced 


No. 10 can 


40.7 


"I lb. AP = 12 8o2 orOftOlh 


Cflnnpd rhonnpH nr HirAH 






ready-to-serve raw 


INO. crxfc 


1 1.2 




can (28 oz.) 






PINEAPPLE 






(c) 


Fresh, raw 


Pound 


6.4 


1 lb. AP^ 8.6 02. or 0.54 lb. 


Canned, chunks or crushed 






ready-to-serve raw 


No. 10 can 


50.0 


Oannpri phi inl^^ nr m ichoH 


NO. i can 


9.4 






(20 02.) 






Canned, slices 


No. 10 can 

• * ^» 'V/ ^ai 1 


47 ^ 




Canned, slices 


No 2 can 


ft ft 
o.o 






(20 02.) 






Frozen, chunks 


Pound 


7 




PI ANTAIMC 






(a) 


Fresh, green, cooked 


Pound 


7.5 


1 lb. AP = 9.9 02. or0.62ib. 


Fresh, ripe, cooked 






rpadv-to-ronk 


Pound 




PLUMS 






(a) 


Fresh. Italian or Durole 


Pni tnH 
r^uui lu 


1 U./ 


1 ID. AP — 15 OZ. or 0.94 lb. 


Fresh, Japanese or hybrid 






ready-to-serve or cook 


Pound 


6.4 


Canned, purple, whole 


No. 10 can 


52.3 




Canned, purple, whole 


No. 2-1/2 


14.5 






can (30 oz.) 
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.Fruits and Vegetables . " ' " 


1. 


2. 


^- Servings per 

unit 


4. 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 




POTATOES, WHITE 






(c) 


FRESH, baked or cooked 


Pound 


8.9 


1 |b.AP = 13oz.or0.81 lb. 
baked potato (w/skin) 


FRESH, mashed, cooked 


Pound 


8.4 




CANNED, small, whole 


No. 10 can 


43.7 




CANNED, small, whole 


No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


6.8 




FROZEN FRENCH FRIES 








Regular, crinkle or straight cut 


Pound 


13.7 




HASH BROWNS 


Pound 


7.7 




SKINS, pieces (w/skin) 
precooked 


Pound 


10.6 


1 potato skin = 1/4 cup 


POTATO ROUNDS 


Pound 


10.9 


about 4 pieces 


DEHYDRATED 








Diced 


Pound 


45.1 




Flakes or granules 


Pound 


48.6 




PRUNES 






(i) 


Dehydrated (w/pits) 


Pound 


9.6 


About 6 prunes 


Dehydrated (w/out pits) 


Pound 


10.6 


About 6 prunes 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


46.0 




Canned 


Pound 


6.8 




PUMPKiN 






(a) 


rresn, cooKeu 
Canned 


Pni inri 

INO. 1 U Ual 1 


4.7 


1 lb. AP = 11.2 0Z. orO.7 lb. 
ready-to-cook 


Canned 


No. 2- i/2 
can (29 oz.) 


14.1 




RADISHES 








Fresh, raw (w/out tops) 


Pound 


12.8 


about 7 small radishes 
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/ _ . . Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


^' Servings per 

tinit 


4 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4<up portions 


Additional information 


hAlSINS 






(i) 


Dehydrated, seedless 


Pound 


12.6 




Dehydrated, seedless 


Box (1.3 to 
1.5 oz.) 


1 




RHUBARB 








Fresh, cooked stems (w/sugar) 


Pound 


6.2 




Frozen 


Pound 


10.0 




RUTABAGAS, fresh, cooked 


Pound 


8.3 


(c) 


SAUERKRAUT 






(c) 


Canned 


No. 10 can 
(99 oz.) 

No. 2 1/2 
can (27 oz.) 

No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


58.6 
15.0 
9.4 




SOUPS, CANNED 

Condensed soups 

(1 part soup to 1 part water) 
clam chowder, minestrone, 
tomato, tomato with other basic 
components, such as rice, 
vegetable (all vegetable), and 
vegetable with other 
basic components, such as 
meat or poultry 


No. 3cyl. 
50 oz. (about 
46fl.oz.) 

Pound 

Picnic 
(about 
10.75 oz.) 


11.5 

3.6 
2.4 


Reconstitute 1 part soup with 
not more than 1 part water 

1 cup reconstituted (about 
1/4 cup vegetable) 

1 cup reconstituted (about 
1/4 cup vegetable) 

1 cup reconstituted (about 
1/4 cup vegetable) 


Ready-to-serve soups 
clam chowder, minestrone, 
tomato, tomato with other basic 
components, such as rice, 
vegetable (all vegetable), and 
vegetable with other basic 
components, such as meat or 
poultry 


Sfl.oz. 
can 


1.0 


1 cup serving (about 
1/4 cup vegetable) 



Fruits andlR/egeLables " » 




/ 




1. 


2 


^* Servings per 

unit 


4 


FoodMpurchtMd 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


SPINACH 






(a) (c; (i) 


Fresh, partly trimmed 
Fresh, cooked 


Pound 
Pound 


30.7 
7.6 


1 lb. AP = 14oz. or0.88lb. 
ready-to-cook or serve raw 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


25.2 




Canned 


No. 303 can 


3.8 






Pni 1 nH 


O.D 




SQUASH 








SUMMER 

IVI IVI 1 








ToilOW, iresn, cookoQ 


rUUilU 






^uccnini, iroon, raw 


rOUn'J 


1/1 A 




Zucchini, fresh, cooked 


Pound 


7.6 




Canned 


No. 10 can 


26.5 




Canned 


No. 303 can 


4.0 




Frozen, yellow 


Pound 


7.9 




Frozen, zucchini 


Pound 


7.0 




WINTER 






Id) 


Acorn, fresh, cooked, mashed 


Pound 


4.7 




Butternut cooked 




t . , 




nUDDaru, COOKeo 


Pound 


A A 

4.4 




Frozen, cooked 


Pound 


7.0 




SWEET POTATOES 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, cooked, sliced 
Canned, cut or whole 


Pound 
No. 10 can 


9.1 
45.4 


1 lb. AP = 12.8oz.or0.80lb. 
Deeled, readv-to-cook 


Canned, cut or whole 


No. 303 can 
(160Z.) 


6.7 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


1. 


2. 


^- Servings per 
unit 


4. 


Fr kI as purcha$(Hj 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


SV/EET POTATOES (continued) 








Dehydrated, flakes 


Pound 


18.5 




Frozen in syrup 


Pound 


7.6 




TANGERINES 






(c) 


Fresh 

r^flnnpH K^snHsrin r>r'£innoc 
v/aiiiicu, iViallUain! urciliyt;b 


Pound 
rouno 


8.4 

o 
1 .o 


1 lb.AP=11.8oz. or 0.74 lb. 
ready-to-serve 








(c) 


Fresh 


Pound 


7.2 


1 lb. AP = 11.3oz.or0.71 lb. 
ready-to-serve 


TOMATOES 






(a) (c) 


Fresh, raw, cut 

Chprrv frp^h raw 


Pound 
rouna 


9.0 

1 1 .o 


1 lb. AP = 0.99 lb. ready-to- 
serve raw 




NO. lu can 


48.8 




Canned 


No. 2-1/2 
can (28 oz.) 


13.4 




TOMATO PASTE 






(a) (c) (i) 


Canned 
Canned 


No. 10 can 

Picnic 
(12 oz.) 


192.0 
20.7 


1 Tbsp. paste = 1/4-cup 
vegetable 


TOMATO PUREE 






(a) (c) (i) 


Canned 
Canned 


No. 10 can 

No. 303 can 
(16 oz.) 


96.0 
14.4 


2 Tbsp. puree = 1/4-cup 
vegetable 


TOMATO SAUCE 






(a) (c) (i) 




NO. lu can 


ou. / 


1 NO. lu can paste + 3 cans 
of water = tomato sauce 


Canned 


Poursd 


7.6 


1/4-cup sauce = 1/4-cup 
vegetable 



Fruits and Vegetables 


.1 




■ ■, • 


1. 


2 


^ Servings per 
unit 


4, 


Food as purchased 


Purchase unit 


1/4-cup portions 


Additional information 


TURNIP 






(c) 


Fresh, raw (w/out tops) 


Pound 


11.2 




Fresh, cooked 


Pound 


8.7 




TURNIP GREENS 






fa) 


Fresh, cooked, untrimmed 

#" ~* 

uanneo 


Pound 
NO. lU can 


6 5 
27.6 


1 lb AP = 1 2 6 oz or 0 79 lb 
ready-to-cook 


Canned 


Pound 


4.5 




Frozen, chopped or whole lea: 


Pound 


9.6 




VEGETABLES, MIXED 






(a) (i) 


Canned 


No. 10 can 


41.3 




Canned 


No. 303 can 

(16 02.) 


6.3 




Frozen 


Pound 


8.1 




WATER CHESTNUTS 








Canned 


Pound 


6.7 
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Section 3 

Bread and 
Bread Alternates 



Section 3— Bread and Bread Alternates 



Breakfast and 
Supplements Only 



Criteria for 
Determining the 
Minimum Weight 
of a Serving 



CCFP regulations require that each breakfast lunch, and supper served to children one 
through twelve years of age contain the amount of bread and bread alternates shown in 
the meal pattern found in Table 3 on page 5. A bread or bread alternate may be served 
as one of the two compononts of an a.m. or p.m. supplement. The bread or bread 
alternate must be made from whole-grain or enriched flour and serve the customary 
function of bread in a meal. This means the item must be served as an accompaniment 
to the main dish (e.g., rice) or a recognizable part ol the main dish (e.g., spaghetti). 
Enriched or whole-grain breads and cereals provide B vitamins, protein, minerals, and 



You may serve a combination of bread and cereal to satisfy the requirement. For 
example, a fourth of a slice of bread and 2 level tablespoons (^ cup) of cooked oatmeal 
for breakfast would provide the required amount of this component for a three- to 
six-year-old child. Remember that the serving size for hot cooked cereals is different 
from that for cold dry cereals. 

Hot breads, such as combread and mufiBns, can add variety as well as needed nutrients 
to snacks. Enriched soda and graham crackers may be used, but so-called party crackers 
are not recommended. 

The following items can be used for breakfast and supplements (snacks) only: breakfast 
cere^ds (both dry and cooked), coffee cake, doughnuts, sweet rolls and buns, and toaster 
pastries. 

Cookies may be used for a.m or p.m. supplements (snacks) only. Whole grain or 
enriched flour must be the predominant ingredient. Cookies should not be served more 
than two times per week. 

The following criteria are used by USDA to determine the minimum weight or size of 
servings listed in the guide: 

a. The nutrients (primarily iron) pro\dded by the grain content of a 25-gram (or 
0.9-ounce) slice of enriched white bread or an equal amount of enriched or whole 
grain meal or flour 

b. Practical serving size 

c Total amount of solids of the item (Bread and bread alternates have been divided 
into four groups [A, B, C, and D] according to moisture content. Items within each 
group have approximately the same nutrient content, percent solids, and grain 
content per serving.) 

To determine the weight and/or serving size of an item not listed in the guide: (1) 
decide if the item is most like Group A, B, C, or D; and (2) weigh a sample on a food 
service scale to see how much of the item equals the serving size you need. 

Example: 

You bake your own combread and need to know what size square will equal 1 serving. 
Cut a piece of combread and weigh it. If it is too large, slice a bit off until you have 0.9 
oz. (25 grams). Measure the piece of combread (length times width) and record the 
measurements on your recipe for future reference. 

% serving = 0.5 oz. (13 grams) 2 inches by 2 inches 
1 serving = 0.9 oz. (25 grams) 4 inches by 4 inches 



fiber. 





Questions and 
Answers About 
Bread and Bread 
Alternates 



The following items are creditable as bread 

Breading and/or batter (on meat prod- 
ucts) (See question and answer number 7.) 
Bread pudding (snacks only) (See ques- 
tion and answer number 17.) 
Brownies (bar cookie) (See question and 

answer number 1.) 
Cereal (whole-grain, enriched, or forti- 
fied) (See question and answer number 
3.) 

Chow mein noodles 
Coffee cake (breakfast and snacks only) 
Cookies (snacks only) (See question and 
answer number S.) 

Com tortillas and com products (See 
question and answer number 8.) 

Comdog breading (See question and 
answer number 9.) 

Croutons (See question and answer num- 
ber 18.) 

Dnughnuts (breakfast and snacks only) 
Egg roD/won ton wrappers 
Graham crad^m 

Grains (such as bulgur, oais, wheat, fari- 
na, commeal, millet and so forth) 

Granoia bars (See question and answer 
number 6.) 

Granoia cereal (creditable for grain por- 
tion only) (See question and answer 
number 4.) 



and bread alternates: 

Grits (enriched com grits or diied hominy 
grits) 

Macaroni and macaroni products (lasagna, 
elbow macaroni, spaghetti; enriched) 

Noodles and noodle products (enriched) 

Pie crust (main dish) (See question and 
answer number 11.) 

Popovers 

Pop tarts (breakfast and snacks only) (See 

question and answer number 13.) 
Pretzels (soft only) 

Puff pastry shells (See question and 
answer number 12.) 

Quick breads (See question and answer 
number 14.) 

Rice cakes (breakfast and snacks only) 

Rice pudding (snacks only) (See question 

and answer number 17.) 
Si^ck crackers (See question and answer 

number 2.) 

Stuffmg (bread) (homemade) (See ques- 
tion and answer number 10.) 

Sweet rolls and sweet buns (breakfast 
and snacks only) 

Taco shells (whole and pieces) 

Toaster pastry cnist (breakfast and snacks 
only) 



The following items are not creditable as bread and bread alternates: 



Bread stuffing (commercial, e.g., Stove 

Top®) 
Cakes 

Caramel com 
Cheese puffs 

Chips (taco, potato, com, and so on) 
Com (Credit as a vegetable.) 
Com grits (unenriched) 
Cupcakes 

Gingerbread 
Hominy, canned 



Ice cream cones 

Nut or seed meals and flours (See ques- 
tion and answer number 21.) 

Ke crust (dessert) (See question and 
answer number 16.) 

Pineapple upside-down cake (See ques- 
tion and answer number 15.) 

Popcom 

Potatoes (Credit as a vegetable.) 
Pretzel sticks 
Tapioca 
Wheat germ 



Q: Are brownies creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Brownies are considered a bar cookie and thus are creditable as a bread alternate for 
supplements (snacks) only. All guidelines that apply to the service and crediting of 
cookies would also apply to brownies (see question and answer number 5). 
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2. Q: May snack crackers, such as Ritz®, Cheez-its®, Wheat Thins®, Trisciiits®, and so 

on, be credited as a bread alternate? 

A: Snack type crackers may be served, but they must satisfy the criteria for crediting bread 
alternates: 

a. Whole-grain or enriched meal or flour is the predominant ingredient 

b. It serves the customary function of bread in the meal. 

c. The serving size (the number of crackers needed to satisfy the weight requirement) 
is practical for the age group being served. A full serving for children six years and 
older must have a minimum weight of 20 grams (0.7 ounce), and a half serving for 
children under six years old must weigh 10 grams (0.4 ounce). Also, keep in mind 
the fat, sugar, and salt content of the aackers chosen. 

3. Q: Which cereals are creditable in the CCFP? 

A: The cereal served must be either whole gram or enriched or fortified. Tae Child 
Nutrition and Food Distribution Division does not publish a list of creditable or 
noncreditable cereals but recommends that selected cereals to be low in sugar. 

4. Q: Is granola cereal an acceptable bread alternate? 

A: Granola cereal, commercial and homemade, is an acceptable bread alternate for break- 
fast and supplements (snacks) only. However, only the grain portion of the cereal is 
aeditable as a br^ad alternate. In other words, any nuts, seeds, coconut, dried fruit, and 
so on is not to be included when determining the serving size of either 1/3 cup or % 
ounce, whichever is less, for children aged three to six years (^4 cup or 1/3 ounce for 
children aged one to three years). 

5. Q: How are cookies creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Cookies are aeditable as a bread alternate for snacks only. The Child Nutrition and 
Food Distribution Division recommends that cookies be served in a snack no more than 
twice a week. They may be used for snacks only when: 

a. Whole-grain or enriched meal or flour is the predominant ingredient by v/eight as 
specified on the label or according to ^he specific recipe; and 

b. The total weight of a serving for children under six years of age is a minimum of 1 8 
grams (0.6 ounce) and for children over six years, a minimum of 35 grams (1.2 
ounces). 

These serving sizes do not include the weight of cookie filling for frosting. The 
Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division does not publish a l^st of accepta- 
ble cookies but recommends that good judgment be used when selecting cookies to 
be served in the CCFP. 

6. Q: Are granola bars creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Granola bars are aedited as cookies as a bread alternate for snacks only. Whole-grain 
or enriched meal and/or flour must be the predominant ingredient by weight. Refer to 
question and answer number 5 for serving sizes. 

7. Q: Are batters and/or breadings creditable as bread alternates? 

A: Batters and/or breadings have been added to the list of creditable bread and bread 
alternates in the CCFP. These products may be used as bread alternates if (1) they are 
served as an accompaniment to or as an integral part of the main dish of the meal; and 
(2) if whole-grain or enriched flour or meal is the primary ingredient by weight. A fiill 
serving for children six years and older is 20 grams (0.7 ounce) and for children under 
six years of age, it is 10 grams (0.4 ounc^). To be credited, a product must contain at 
least a fourth of a serving of bread alternate by weight or 5 grams (0.2 ounce) of batter 
and/or breading. 
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Q: How are com tortiUas and other com products credited in the CCFP? 

A: When corn tortillas or other com products are being credited as ^ bread alternate, 
whole-grain or enriched com must be the primary ingredient by weight; or the product 
must be enriched in the preparation or processing and labeled "enriched." Use the 
following reference when reading the ingredient listing: 



May be credited 


May be credited 
with verification 


May not be 
credited 


Whole-grain com 
Whole-ground com 
Whole-germed com 
Commeal 
Com flour 
Enriched commeal 
Enriched com flour 
Enriched com grits 


Com* 


Com grits 
Degerminaied com 



♦When com is listed in the ingredient statement, you must verify with the manufacturer that whole-grain com is used. 



Q: Are there any requirements for coradog breading to be credited toward the bread 
requirement? 

A: Yes. To be credited toward the bread requirement, the commei.1 and enriched flour 
cor!!bined must make up a greater percent^e of the batter than does the water. In other 
words, the commeal and enriched flour combined must be the primary ingredients by 
weight 

The breading is credited the same as crediting combread. The serving size for children 
under six years old is 13 grams (0.5 ounce); for children six years and older, 25 grams 
(0.9 ounce). 

Q: How is bread stuffing credited in the CCFP? 

A: Homemade bread stuffing is credited as a bread altemate. The amount of bread in a 
serving of stuffing should weigh at least 13 grams (0.5 ounce). Quick- type boxed 
commercial stuffing mixes would be creditable only if it can be determined that each 
serving would provide 13 grams (0.5 ounce) of bread equivalent and the product is 
made with enriched oi whole grain meal or flour as the predominant ingredient by 
weight. 

Q: Are main dish pie crusts creditable as bread alternates in the CCFP? 

A: Pie crust served as an accompaniment to, or as an intergral part of, the main dish is a 
creditable bread alvemate. The crust must be made with whole-grain or enriched flour as 
the primary ingredient by weight. Examples include m^t pot pies and quiche. 

Q: Are puff pastry shells and popovers creditable as bread alternates in the CCFP? 

A: Yes. Puff pastry shells and popovers are creditable bread altemates for all meals as long 
as enriched or whole-grain meal or flour is the primary ingredient, and the shells and 
popovers serve the customary function of bread in a meal. For a lunch or a supper, they 
must be served as an accompaniment to, or as a recognizable integral part of, the main 
dish (not merely as an ingredient). The shell of a cream puff would not be credited as a 
tread because it is not an integral part of the main dish and does r ot serve the function 
of bread in a meal. 

Puff pastry shells are credited in Group III of creditable breads and bread products. The 
serving size for children six years and older is 30 grams (1.1 ounces) and 15 grams (0.6 
ounce) for children up to six years old. 
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13. Q: Are pop tarts acceptable bread altemates? 

A: Pop tarts (toaster pastries) satisfy the bread requirement for breakfast and supplements 
only when (1) enriched or whole-grain flour is the predominant ingredient; and (2) the 
crust component weighs at least 20 grams (0.7 ounce) for children six years and older 
and 10 grams (0.4 ounce) for children under six years old. Jelly-fiU^ or fruit-filled 
toaster pastries do not satisfy any part of the fruit/ v^etable requirement for any meal. 

14. Q: May quick breads be served as acceptable bread alternates? 

A: Quick breads, such as pumpkin, zucchini, banana, and so on, may be credited as 
acceptable bread altemates if (1) the primary ingredient by weight is whole-grain or 
enriched floiui and (2) it serves the customary function of bread in a meal. A serving for 
children six years and older must have a minimum of 25 grams (0.9 ounce), and a 
serving for children under six years old must have a minimum weight of 13 grams (0.5 
ounce). 

15. Q: Is finespple upssde-down cake creditable? 

A: No. Pineapple upside-down cake is a cake and is thus not creditable as a bread 
alternate. However, the pineapple may be credited towards satisfying part of the fruit/ 
vegetable requirement. If credited, at least ^ cup of pineapple must be served *o each 
child. 

The rationale for this policy of crediting the pineapple as a fruit but not the cake as a 
bread is as follows. In our culture, bread is customarily served in a meal as an accom- 
panimenl to or as an integral part of the main dish and not as a dtSoert Because we 
desire to maintain this role for bread as an example of good eating habits, only breads 
that are served with the meal are eligible to satisfy the bread requirement Fruit, on the 
other hand, because it is typically served as a dessert in our culture, may be used in a 
dessert to satisfy th>5 fruit/ vegetable requirement 

To unaeistand these policies, it is important to remember that the CCFP is intended to 
do more than just provide nutrients children need. It is also an example of eating habits 
that we feel are desirable for children to develop. As a participant in the CCFP, you 
should use sound judgment when selecting foods to serve to young children. 

1 6. Q: May dessert pie crust be credited as a bread alternate? 

A: No. Dessert pie crusts do not satisfy the criteria for crediting bread items in the CCFP. 
They do not serve the customary function of bread in a meal. That is, they are not served 
as an accompaniment to, or as an integral pait of, the main dish. 

1 7. Q: Are rice pudding and bread pudding creditable? 

A: A serving of rice used in rice pudding and bread used in bread pudding are both 
creditable for snacks only. 

18. Q: Are croutons a creditable bread alternate? 

A: Croutons made from enriched or whole-grain meal or flour as the primary ingredient 
are creditable as a bread alternate. Each serving for children under six years must weigh 
10 grams (0.4 ounce). In addition, to be creditable at lunch or supper, the croutons must 
be served as an accompaniment to or a recognizable integral part of the main dish (not 
merely as an ingredient). 

19. Q: Is raisin bread, toasted or untoasted, treditable in the CCFP? 

A: Raisin toast and bread are creditable toward the bread requirement The raisins in the 
bread are not creditable toward the fruit/ vegetable requirement in any of the meals. 
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20. Q: 
A: 



Are wafers a creditable bread in the CCFP? 
When serving wafers, specify the type on the menu. 



Crackers, such as rye and wheat wafers, are creditable for all meals if the predominant 
ingredient by weight is enriched or whole-grain meal or flour. The serving size for 
children up to six years old should be a minimum of 10 grams (0.4 ounce), which is 
approximately two wafers. 

Vanilla wafers are creditable cookies for snacks (supplements) but only when the 
predominant ingredient by weight (first ingredient listed on the package) is enriched or 
whole-grain meal or flour. The serving ^.ize for children under six years is a minimum of 
18 grams; and for children over six years, a minimum of 35 grams. The number of 
cookies it takes to satisfy the minimum requirement should be considered when select- 
ing aeditable cookies to serve in the CCFP. If the number is not reasonable, the cookies 
should not be served. 

21. Q: May nut or seed meal or flour be used to satisfy the bread/bread alternate 
requirement of a meal in child nutrition programs? 

A: No. Nuts and seeds are not grains, and there are no standards for these foods. 
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TaWe 14. Breads and Bread Alternates 



Group A-Bread$, Rolls, and Quick Breads 



1/4 serving = 7 grams (0.2 oz.) 
1/2 serving = 13 grams (0.5 oz.) 

Bagels 
Biscuits 

Boston brown bread 
Breads, sliced, all types 

(white, rye» whole wheat, 

raisin, quick breads, 

and so on) 

Coffee cake (breakfast 
and snack only) 
Corn bread 



3/4 serving 
1 serving = 



Croissants 

Doughnuts (breakfast and 
snack only) 

Egg roll/won ton wrappers 
English muffins 
French, Vienna, or 
Italian bread 
Muffins 
Pizza crust 
Pretzels (soft) 



= 19 grams (0.7 oz.) 
25 grams (0.9 oz.) 

Rolls and buns 
Stuffing, bread 

(weights apply to 

the bread in the stuffing) 
Sweet rolls and 

sweet buns 

(breakfast and snack only) 
Syrian bread (pita) 



Group B-Crackers and Low-moisture Breads 



1/4 serving = 5 grams (0.2 oz.) 
1/2 serving = 10 grams (0.4 oz.) 

Baiterand/or breading 
Bread sticks (dry) 
Chow mein noodles 
Graham crackers 



Melba toast 
Rye wafers 
Saltine crackers 
Soda crackers 



3/4 serving - 15 grams (0.5 oz.) 
1 serving = 20 grams (0.7 oz.) 

Taco shells (whole, pieces) 
Toaster pastries 
(breakfast and snack only) 
Zwiaback 



3/4 serving = 22 grams (0.8 oz.) 
1 serving = 30 grams (1 .1 oz.) 

Tortillas 
Waffles 



Group C- Miscellaneous Items 

1/4 serving = 8 grams (0.3 oz.) 
1/2 serving = 15 grams (0.5 oz.) 

Dumplings Pancakes 
Hush puppies Sopapillas 
Meat/meat alternate Spoonbread 

Pie crust 

Turnover crust 

NOTE: Cookies, granola bars, and soon (snack only)— 1/2 serving = 18 gra.ns; 1 serving = 35 grams 

Group D-Pastas, Cereals, and Breakfast Cereals 

1/4 serving = 1/8 cup cooked or 7 grams (0.2 oz.) dry 
1/2 serving = 1/4 cup cooked or 13 grams (0.5 oz.) dry 
3/4 serving = 3/8 cup cooked or 19 grams (0.7 oz.) dry 
1 serving = 1/2 cup cooked or 25 grams (0.9 oz.) dry 

Barley Corn grits 

Breakfast cereals Lasagna noodles 

cold, dry, or cooked Macaroni, spaghetti, and 

(breakfast and snack only) assorted pasta shapes 
Bulgur 

NOTE: When any cereal grain is used as an ingredient in a bread or bread alternate, use the serving size 
given for the appropriate bread group. For example, a serving of oatmeal bread should weigh 25 grams 
(Group A). Some of the above foods, or their accompaniments, may contain more sugar, salt, and/or fat 
than others. Keep this in m»nd when considering how often to serve them. 



Millet 

Noodles (egg) 
Ravioli (pasta only) 
Rice 



Source: Food B^iying Guide for Child Nutrition Programs, by E>orothy W. Davis and others. Washington. D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, !984. Used with permission. 
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Breads amd Bread Alternates 



1. 


2. 


Sdrvings 
per 


4 

Serving size or 
portion and 


5. 


Food AS purchssod 


Purchase 


purchase 


contribution to the 


Additional yield 


unit 


unit 


meal requirement 


information 


BREAD (Group A) 










Sliced bread* (all types-white, 


Pound 


32.0 


y2 slice 


Yield does not include 


rv/P \A/nnlp VAiHofit raicin niiiol/ 
lyc, wiii^ic; wiiUali raloirii \^UIUK 






(13g or0.5oz.) 


end slices. 


bread, and SO on) 




16.0 


V^ bread serving) 
1 slice 

(25 a or 0 9 07 ^ 
(1 bread serving) 




BREAD STICKS (Group B) 


Pound 


45.3 


2 sticks 

(lOg orO 4oz.) 
(^A bread servinn^ 








22.6 


4 sticks 

(20gor0.7oz.) 
(1 bread serving) 


7% inches lona 

■ ' ^ III \^ 1 1 KJ I 1 1 1 

% inch diameter 


CEREALS (Group D) 










BARLEY 


Pound 


42.0 


'a cud cooked 


1 Ih rirv = ;ihoiit 






21.2 


V2 cup cooked 


2-1/3 cups 






14.1 


% cup cooked 




BULGIJR 


Pound 


39.2 


V4 cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 






19.6 


V2 cup cooked 


3 cups 






13.0 


cup cooked 




CORNMEAL (yellow) 


Pound 


50 7 


Va pi in pnnU'PH 
V2 nun pookpH 


1 ID. ary — aooui 


Degerminated 




25.3 


3 CMn<? 


Stone ground 


Pound 


57 3 


^^ piin PonkpH 


1 lU. Uiy — dDUUl 






28.6 


V2 CUD cooked 


3-3/8 cun<? 






19.1 


^/t HMD POOWpH 




CORN GRITS 










Instant 


Pound 


7 




1 ID. Oi y — dDOUl 






27 4 


PI in C'Cidle^ri 


^"'^/A PI inc 
0 0/** UUpo 






18.2 


% Piin pooWpH 




Quick 


Pni inri 

1 LJ 1 1 U 




/4 uup cooKeo 


1 ID. ary — about 






22.4 


nun cc\c\\c9^(\ 


0^*\/A PI ino 






ISO 






Regular 


Pound 


50.3 


^^ pun pookpfi 


1 IK Hrv/ oK/^iif 

i ID. ury — aDOUi 






25.1 


M> CUD cooked 


2-3/4 Pijn<; 






16 7 


^^ pun cc\c\\cf^c\ 




FARINA 










Instant 


Pound 




1/1 PI ir\ ^/^/^L'a/H 


1 ID. ary — about 






22.7 


cup cooked 


2-3/8 cups 






15.1 


y4 cup cooked 




Quick 


Pound 


58.1 


Va cup cooked 


1 lb. dry -about 






29.0 


Vz cup cooked 


2-1/2 cups 






19.3 


y4 cup cooked 





•The number per purchase unit does not include the end slices. 
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Breads and Bread Alternates 










1. 


z. 


3 i 
'Servings 


Serving size or 








per 1 


portion and 






PiirrhJiftA 






Additional yield 


Food as purchased 


unit 


unit 


meal requirement 


information 


FARINA (Group D) (continued) 










Regular 


Pound 


58.9 


74 cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 




PQ 4 




9-1 /O pun^ 






19.6 


y4 cup cooked 




MILLET 


Pound 


41 fi 


run pookpH 


1 Ih rirv = ahniit 








run pookpH 


9-1 /fl puns 






13 9 


% nun nnokfid 




READY-TO-EAT 


Package 


1.0 


%cupor 1 ounce 


Package contents 


(wheat, corn, rice, oats, granola) 








vary with the cereal- 








flakes, puffs, biscuits, 










shreds, granules, and 










soon. 


ROLLED OATS 










instant and quick 


Pound 


47.0 


Vicup cooked 








cup cooked 








;o.b 


cup cooked 




Regular 


Pound 


45.4 


Va Cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 




OO "7 
£.£..1 


'/2 cup cooKea 


6 cups 






15,1 


Va cup cooked 




ROLLED WHEAT 


Pound 


44.1 


Vi cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 






22.0 


^/&cup cooked 


4-3/4 cups 


WHEAT CEREAL 










Instant 


Pound 


49.1 


74 cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 






24.5 


^y^cup cooked 


4 cups 


Regular 


Pound 


49.2 


Va cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 




24.6 


^Acup cooked 


3-1/3 cups 


CHOW MEiN NOODLES 










(Group B) 


Pound 


34.8 


y4-cup serving 










(11 g or0.4oz.) 








17.4 


y2-cup serving 










(22gor0.8oz.) 




CRACKERS (GrouD B) 










GRAHAM 


Found 


32.4 


2 crackers 










(14 g or 0.5 oz.) 










(^/& bread serving) 








21.3 


3 crackers 


1 lb. AP = about 








(21 g or0.7oz.) 


64 crackers 








(1 bread serving) 




SALTINES 


Pound 


41.2 


4 crackers 










(11 g or0.4oz.) 










(^/i bread serving) 








20.6 


8 crackers 


7 crackers minimum 








(23gor0.8oz.) 










(1 bread serving) 
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Breads and Bread Alternates 



1. 


2. 


3 

'Servings 
par 


Serving size or 
portion and 


5 


Foodaspurchaaad 


Purchase 


purchase 


contribution to the 


Additional yteld 
information 


unit 


unit 


meal requirement 


CRACKERS, (Group B) 










(continued) 










SODA 


Pound 


45.0 
22.5 


2 crackers 
(10 g or 0.4 02.) 
(Vi bread serving) 
4 crackers 
(20 g or 0.7 02.) 
(1 bread serving) 




MELBA TOAST (Group B) 


Pound 


37.8 

00 0 

C.C..C. 


3 pieces 

(12 g or 0.4 02.) 

(Vi bread serving) 

0 pieces 

d\j g or u./ 02.) 

(1 bread servinri) 




PASTA (Group D) 










L ASAGNA Kjnnni PCi 

1— *\vJ/^ Vi«ii>i/A INVp^vy LJi— CO 


F^ound 


36.4 


Va cup cooked 


1 lb. dr>' = about 






18.2 


cup cooked 


19 pieces 










Elbow 










Ppnui^r 


Pound 


39.0 


% cup cooked 


1 lb. dry -about 


Protein-fortified 




19.5 


^/i cup cooked 


3-1/2 cups 


Pound 


39.6 


% cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 


opirai 




1Q ft 
1 ^.O 


cup cooked 


3-1/2 cups 


Pound 


33.8 


Vi cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 






16.9 


Vz cup cooked 


5-3/8 cups 


iNUUULbb 








Egg, medium 


Pound 


40.3 


Vi cup cooked 


1 lb. dr\' = about 






20.1 


cup cooked 


11 -7/8 cups 


Or Mori t 1 1 1 






Ppni jir)r 


Pound 


33.0 


Vi cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 


Protein-fortified 




16.5 


Vz cup cooked 


6-3/8 cups 


1 UU 1 lU 


4/ .O 


% cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 








n cup cooKea 


3-3/4 cups 


RICE (Group D) 










Dri w vv IN 










Long grain 


Pound 


39.1 


Va cup cooked 


1 lb. dry == about 




1 UU 1 lU 


1 Q 


Vz cup cooked 


2-1/2 cups 


WHITE 








•-^■'y yrdiii 


Pound 


35.9 


cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 


Medium 


Pound 


17.9 


cup cooked 


2-1/3 cups 


Pound 


36.1 


% cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 


Short 


Pni 1 nH 

\ \J\X\ lU 


1 o.u 


/? cup cooKeci 


2-1/4 cups 


Pound 


31.6 


y^i cup cooked 


1 lb. dry = about 




Pound 


15.8 


cup cooked 


2-V4cups 
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Breads and Br^ad Alternates 



1. 

Food u purchased 


2. 

Purchase 

unit 


3 

Servings 

per 
purchase 

unit 


Serving size c 
portion and 
contribution to the 
meai requirement 


5. 

Additional yield 
information 


RYE WAFERS (Group B) 


Pound 


36.0 
18.0 


2 wafers 

(13gor0.5oz.) 

(V^ bread serving) 

4 wafers 

(25 g or 0.9 oz.) 

(1 bread serving; 




TACO SHELLS (Group B) 


Dozen 


12.0 
6.0 


1 taco shell 
(10 g or 0.4 oz.) 
(V^ bread serving) 

2 taco shells 
(20gor0.8oz.) 
(1 bread serving) 




TORTILLAS (Group C) 
(Must be made with whole 
grain or enriched flour) 


Pound 


26.6 
14.5 


1 tortilla 

(15 g or 0.6 oz.) 
i^/z bread serving) 

2 tortillas 

(30 g or 1.1 oz.) 
(1 bread serving) 




ZWIEBACK (Group B) 


Pound 


32.4 
21.3 


2 pieces 

(14 g or u.o oz.) 
l^/z bread serving) 

3 pieces 

(21 gor0.7oz.) 
(1 bread serving) 






Section 4 

Milk 



Section 4— Milk 



Questions and 
Answers 
About Milk 



ChUd Care Food Program meal patterns for older children (one through twelve years of 
age) require that fresh fluid milk must be served with each breakfast, lunch, and supper. 
Fluid milk may be served as one of the two components of an a.m. or p.m. supplement. 
When milk is served, juice may not be served as the only other component. Milk 
supplies most of the calcium in the American diet !t also supplies riboflavin, protein, 
vitamin A, and other nutrients. 

For breakfast or a supplement, fluid milk may be served as a beverage, on cereal, or 
both For lunch and supper, the fluid milk must be served as a beverage. Milkshakes 
may be used to satisfy the milk requirement for lunch, supper, and supplements if they 
contain the minimum required quantity of fluid niilk per serving appropriate for the age 
group served Milk used to prepare items, such as pudding or baked goods, improves the 
nutritional quality of your meals but does not count towards satisfying the milk 
requirement 

The following items should be remembered: 

1. Fluid milk is defined as pasteurized unflavored or flavored skim, lowfat, or whole 
milk, acidified milk, or cultured buttermilk that satisfies state and local standards. 
For infants eight months up to one yea: of age, milk must be unflavored whole 
milk. All milk should contain vitamins A and D at levels specified by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. 

2. Lactose reduced milk may be served to children who cannot digest the lactose in 
milk. 

3. Infants zero through seven months of age must be given iron fortified infant 
formula, not whole cow's milk. See Section 8 for infant feeding information. 

The following flavored or unflavored items are creditable as milk. 
ButtennOk 

Lowfot milk (1 percent, 2 percent, with or without added protein) 
Skim r:uSk (nonfat, not recommended for children) 
Whole mOk 

The following milk products may be credited if they are made with fluid milk or satisfy 
state and local standards for fluid milk: 

Acidified milk (See question and answer number 5.) 
Cultured milk (See question and answer number 6.) 
%gnog (See question and answer number 1.) 
Hot chocolate or cocoa (See question and answer number 2.) 
Lactose-reduced milk (See question and answer number 4.) 
Milkshakes (See question and answer number 3.) 

The following items are not creditable as milk: 

Cocoa mix 
Cottage cheese 
Creai 

Cream cheese 
Cream sauces 
Cream soups 
Custard 



Evaporated milk (except for infants 

eight months up to one year) 
Half and half 
Ice cream 
Iceroilk 

Imitation milk (Meadow Fresh®. 
Prim®, Royal American®, and so 
on) 
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2. Q; 

A; 

3. Q: 
A 



Nonfat dry milk (See question and Sherbet 

answer number 10.) Sour cream 

Pudding Yogurt 
Pudding pops (See question and 

answer number 9.) 

L Q: Is eggnog creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Yes. Homemade ^gnog made with fluid milk is creditable toward the milk requirement 
in the CCF^. However, only the fluid milk portion is creditable. Thus, to determine the 
creditable portion size, the amount of milk in each serving mast Ix determined. It is 
recommended thai you only cooked ^gnog. 

Are hot chocolate and cocoa creditable in the CCFP? 
Yes. Hot chocolate and cocoa made with fluid milk are creditable in the CCFP. 

Are milkshakes creditai^ in the CCFP? 

Milkshakes made with fluid milk may be used to satisfy the milk requirement for 
lunches, suppers, and supplements in the CCFP. The milkshakes must contain the 
minim u m required quantity of fluid milk per serving appropriate for the age group being 
served. 

4. Q: What is lactose-reduced milk? Is it creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Lactose-reduced milk is a fluid milk modified by the addition of lactase enzymes. The 
lactose (milk sugar) in this milk has been broken down into simple sugars. People who 
cannot digest the lactose i i milk may benefit fi-om a lactose-reduced milk. Lactose- 
reduced milk is creditable in the CCFP. 

5. Q: What is acidified milk? Is it creditable in the CCFP? 

A: Acidified milk is produced by souring fluid whole, lowfat, or skim milk with an 
acidifying agent. Examples of acidified milk are acidified kefir milk and acidified 
acidophilus milk. Acidified milk is cred'table in the CCFP. 

6. Q: Whatis(mlturednmk?IsitcreditSib!^indieCCinP? 

A: Cultured milk is produced by adding selected microorganisms to fluid whole, lowfat, or 
skim milk under controlled conditions to produce a product with specific flavor and/or 
consistency. Examples of cultured milk are cultured buitermilk, cultured kefir milk, and 
cultured acidophilus milk. Cultured milk is creditable in the CCFP. 

7. Q: What must I do if a cblM cannot have milk? 

A: You must obtain a written statement from a recognized medical authority stating that 
the chii hould not be served milk. The statement must specify substitute beverages or 
foods, (b^ Appendix D.) 

8. Q: May milk be purchased dh'ectly from a farm? 

A: Yes, as long as it is pasteurized fluid milk that satisfies state and local health standards. 

9. Q: Are pudding pops creditable? 

A: No. Even though pudding pops contain milk, they may not be creditable because only 
fluid milk served as a beverage or on cereal is creditable. 
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10. Q: Why is i^nstituteddiy milk not actable as fluid 0^ 



A: Reconstituted milk is not included in the definition of milk in the program regulations. 
There is no way of ensuring that the quantities of dry milk and water used would 
provide the nutritional equivalence of fluid milk. 

Dry milk shall be used only when an institution is unable to obtain a supply of fluid 
milk on a continuing basis or m the case of a declared emergency. The Child Nutrition 
and Food Distribution Division, State Department of Education, may approve service 
of meals without fluid milk, provided that an equivalent amount of canned, whole dry, 
or nonfat dry milk is used in the preparation of the components of the meal. Prior 
approval must be obtained. (CFR Part 226.20 [e, fj) 

11. Q: May dry milk powder be mixed with fluid milk and served to satisfy the milk 

requirement? 

A: Yes. However, the required amount of fluid milk for the appropriate age group must be 
used. While the addition of dry milk powder does increase the nutrient content of the 
fluid milk, it is not credited toward satisfying any part of the meal requirements. This 
mixture shall not be used to satisfy the infant formula or whole milk requirement for 
infants zero through twelve months of age. 

12. Q: May a provider withhold milk from an infant or child because he or she has a cold 

and the parent claims mUk causes a problem with phlegm? 

A: No. The provider may not do so unlc , the parent presents a medical statement from the 
^ :Id*s doctor that the infant or child should not consume milk for a specific length of 
time. This statement should contain suggested substitute fluids or foods. 



Table 15. Fresh Fluid Milk 



Food as purchased 


Purchase 
unit 


Servir.gs per purchase unjl 


l^cup 


%cup 


1 cup 


Fluid Milk 


gallon 


32 


21 


16 




y2 gallon 


16 


10.6 


8 




quart 


8 


5.3 


4 




pint 


2 


1.3 


1 
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Sources of 
Calcium 



Childrea unable to drink milk need to be given foods that will provide the calcium 
essential to the formation of sound bones and teeth. Table 16, "Sources of Calcium," 
vwll help you to plan and serve common calcium-containing foods. 



Table 16. Sources of Calcium 





Serving 


Calcium 


Food 


SlZ6 


(mg) 


OaiUlllco wiin uun6S 


oOZ. 


372 


Ynniirf* 


1 C. 


272 


On66S6, SWISS 


1 oz. 


262 




1 oz. 


213 


Ov^tpr^ 


74 C. 


170 


r^finnpH cQlmr^n K/^nao 
v^aiiiicu oaliiiuil Wlin UUnco 


/•J 

3 oz. 


167 


Ooil<ird nrppnQ 


% c. 


145 


n<indplion nmnn'z. 


V2 c. 


126 


opii Idol 1 




106 


iVIUOlCllU ^icciio 


V2C. 


^7 


r^nrn mi iff in 


1 


96 




Vic. 


58 


Pancake 


i 
1 




Oranae 


i 
1 


54 


RrorrOii 


72 C. 


49 


Dripfi hpfln<« 


72 C. 


45 


Pumnkin 


3/ M 
C. 


43 


Muffin 


1 
1 




1 imfl hpfln<« 


/2 C. 


40 


Tanoprinp 


1 


34 


Cahhanp 


/2 C. 


32 


UlvTdl UCdllO 


72 C. 


32 


f^rpjim Mnht 

WlCdllli ll^lli 


2TDSp. 


30 


Vryintpr cm isich 

VvllliCi ol^UdOll 


y2c. 


29 


Tiirninc 


72 C. 


27 




1 


27 


^iimmf^r QOiiAQh 

out nil Id Ov^UClOl 1 


1/ M 
72 C. 


26 


DripH fin 


1 


26 


OninnQ 

V/l 1 lUI lO 


72 C. 


25 


WhnlP<-\A/hPflt hrPfiH 


•i mI : M A 

1 Slice 


25 


Rriiccolc cnr/Mitc 


c. 


25 


Ma^^hed nnt^tn 


c. 


24 


Carrots 


72 C. 


24 


RIflrkhprripQ 


72 C. 


23 


y V 1 II ui cdU 


1 Slice 


21 


Pink nranpfri lit 

1 1 1 ii\ ^1 1 Ui i 


72 


20 


White grapefruit 


'A 


19 


Hye Dread 


1 slice 


18 


Green peas 


'Ac. 


19 


Peanut butter 


2Tbsp. 


18 


Strawberries 




17 


Chipped beef 


3oz. 


17 


Asparagus 


'Ac. 


15 


Hamburger bun 


V2 


15 


Raspberries 


'/zC. 


14 


Cantaloupe 


Va 


14 


Sweet potatoes 


Vac. 


14 



♦Yogurt docs not satisfy the CCFP milk rcquircmtr.L 

Source: NutrUion: Concepts and Controversies, by Eva May Hamilton and Eleanor Whitney. St Paul: West Publishing 
Company, 1979. Used with permission. 
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Section 5 

Other Foods 




Section 5— Other Foods 



A food that does not satisfy a requirement for any of the four meal pattern components 
is a so-called "other food." Yogurt or tofu, which add variety and some nutrients to a 
meal, or pickle relish, which is considered a condiment, are examples of "other foods." 

"Other foods'' may be listed on the menu and included on the menu production 
worksheets but will not be courted towards satisfying any meal pattern component 

The following items are some examples of "other foods": 



Bacon 

Butter and margarine 
Catsup 
Ouli sauce 
Coconut 
Dairy Products 
Cream 

Cream cheese 
Dry milk 

Ice cream, ice mOk, sherbet 
Yogurt 
Gelatin 



Hominy 

Jams and jellies 

Juice drinks and powders 

Mayonnaise type dres^gs 

Mustards 

Nuts— (acorns, chestnuts, and coconuts) 

Pickle relish 

Salad dressings 

Seasonings 

Snack chips and sticks 

Syrups 

Yeast 



Section 6 



Menu 
Records 
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Section 6— Menu Records 



Questions 
and 

Answers 
About Menu 
Records 



Menu records are documents that show that you have followed CCFP meal pattern 
regulations and policies. Sponsors may develop and use any form that provides the 
information required for review and audit purposes. The record must include: 

1 . Name of center or care provider 

2. Date— month, day, and year 

3. Type of neal service (breakfast, lunch, supper, a.m. or p.m. suppplement) 

4. Number of children planned for, by age groups, as shown in the CCFP meal 
patterns for infants and older children 

5. Number of program adults planned for 

6. Meal components served 

7. Quantities of foods planned and served that satisfy the minimum CCFP meal 
pattern requirements for the numbers and age groups served 

8. Leftovers 

Note: Menu record forms must be filled out daily. 

The Simplified Buying Guide is the resource that will enable you to plan the amounts of 
foods you need to purchase and prepare to satisfy the minimum CCFP meal pattern 
requirements. 

This section of the guide contains three menu record forms v^th instructions: 
Example 1: "Menu Production Record— Child Care Centers" (form 6277) 
Example 2: "Menu Production Record for Child Care Centers" (CCFP 10/80), 
issued by USDA 

Example 3: "Attendance, Meal Count, and Menu Record Sheet for Day-Care Home 
Providers" (Form 6278) 

1 . Q: When the foods used on the menu production work sheets are being documented, 
how should an agency record very small quantities? Should the agency use mea- 
surements such as tablespoons, cups, ounces, and so on? For example, should the 
agency record two apples, one cup of apples, or 0.63 lb. of apples? 

A. Use the most logical measurement that describes the quantity ir terms that relate to the 
requirements and/or purchase unit found in the Simplified Buying Guide, 

Example 1— Apples 

Apples are purchased by the pound. Table 13 shows how many one-quarter-cup por- 
tions there are in one pound. Two apples descr'bes the number of apples but not the 
quantity in ter of one-quarter-cup portions or pounds. One cup of apples is not an 
accurate measurement unless the apples have been chopped finely and measured in a 
dry measuring cup. Theicfore, two apples should be recorded on the menu production 
work sheet in pounds or a fraction thereof. 

Example 2~Applesauce 

Apple^JAuce is a different form of the same food and is commonly purchased in cans. 
Cans come in various sizes that contain a standard number of cups (No. 2Vi can = 
approximately ^Vi cups; No. 10 can = approximately 12 cups). Table 13 shows the 
number of one-quarter-cup portions in each size can listed. Applesauce should be 
recorded in terms of can size. Leftovers may be recorded as parts of a can, but a more 
accurate measure would be the number of cups. Homemade applesauce should be 
recorded in cups. For example, foods prepared: two No. 10 cans or one No. 2Vi can; 
leftovers: three cups or one and one-half cups. 
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1 Q: 
A: 



Example 1: 
Instructions for 
"Menu Record- 
Child Care Centers'' 
(Form 6277) 



What is the definition of a leftover that must be recorded on the menu production 
woric d)eet? 

Leftovers should be documented when there is a sufficient quantity that can or will be 
ser/cd and counted toward satisfying the meal pattern requirements at a later meal 
service. Leftovers must be handled in a sanitary manner and must be properly stored. 

Fill in the name of center or care provider and date. Do the following: 

1. Plan menus in advance. See the "Checklist for Menu Design Principles" (Appen- 
dbc E) and "Menu Production Record— Child Care Centers" (Appendix F). 

2. List the foods needed to satisfy the minimum meal component requirements. 
'Other foods" may be listed to provide a complete menu for the meal. 

3. Determine the number of children to be served, by age group, and the number of 
program adults who will be served. (Meals served to program adults cannot be 
claimed for reimbursement but are considered a program cost.) Decide which 
portion size will be prepared for the adults and note. Also write no milk if adults 
are not served milk. This examfrie shows Aat aduhs wiD be served the three- to 
six-year-old portion. 

4. Calculate the total amounts of food needed to satisfy the minimum meal pattern 
requirements for each component Always refer to the CCFP meal pattern when 
planning quantities. See Table 3 on page 5. You may prepare and serve more than 
the minimum quantities that the CCFP requires if you so desire. 



Maw picoocncN rexx«d - anw care chuefs 

aau> CARE FOOD raOGRAM 
FOW 6277 



NAME: fiUDP/B fCDKPAL. 



■.J/b/S7_ 



Number Served 


Menu 


Required 
Oonponents 


Name of Food 
Used 


Total Amount a 
Prepared f 


''Total Amount 
Left Over 


1-3 yrs 

3-6 yrs 

6-12 yrs 

Adults: 

Tbtid: 


Breakfast : 


Juice, fruit,or 
vegetable 












Bread, bread 
equivalent, or 
cereal 








Milk 








1-3 yrs 
3-6 yrs 


AM Supplement: 
(Serve 2 of these 4) 


Meat or meat 
alternate 








6-12 yrs 

Adults: 

Obtal: 


Fruit or 
vegetable 








Bread or 
equivalent 








Milk 








1-3 yrs^t5" 
3-6 yrs /3 
6-12 yrs ^ 
Adults*: S 
Ototalt JL7 


^"^unch or Supper: 


Meat or meat 
alternate 








Fruit or 
vegetable 








Fruit or 
vegetable 




a /ds 




Bread or 
equivalent 


/for MOLLS 






"Milk 


>v/^>s: 






1-3 yrs 

3-6 yrs 

6-12 yrs 


FM Supplement: 


Meat or meat 
alternate 








Fruit or 
vec »table 








Adults t . 


Bread or 
equivalent 








Ibtal: 


Milk 





















*In this example tdults receive the same portions a; 3— € years, but no milk. 
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Meat and Meat 
Alternates 



How many one-ounce 
servmgsdo you 
need? 



A. Requirements 





Number 


Lunch requirement 


Age 


served 


for meat 


1—3 


5 


1 ounce 


3-6 


13 


V/z or 1.5 ounces 


6-12 


4 


2 ounces 


Adults (served same portion 


5 


V/^ or 1.5 ounces 


as 3—6 year olds) 







1. Find chicken, fresh or frozen, in Table 12 (purchase unit [column 2] equals 
pound). 

2. Find thighs. The guide sho^vs 1 pound of chicken thighs equals 6.8 1 -ounce 
servings. 



B. Calculations 

5 X 1 (ounces meat) 
13 X 1.5 (ounces meat) 

13 
X1.5 

6.5 
13 



19.5 



5.0 
19.5 



4X2 (ounces meat) 
5X 1.5 (ounces meat) 

1.5 

X 5 adults 



= 8.0 

= 7.5 



7.5 

Total = 40.0 ounces 

The minimum quantity of chicken thighs required to satisfy the meal pattern require- 
ments is 40 1 -ounce servings after preparation. 

C. To determine the number of pounds of chicken to purchase and prepare (pounds 
equals purchase unit), divide the factor (column 3 in Table 12) for 1 ounce into the 
number of 1 -ounce servings needed. 



5.88 

6.8 (factor from guide) !40.{a) (number of one-ounce servings neededj 
340 

600 
544 

560 
544 

16 



D. Answer = 5.88 lbs. Round to 6 pounds. Enter on your menu record sheet (example 
one). 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 



A. Requirements 



The guide uses 
Va cup as the 
common factor for 
fruits and vege- 
tables. How many 
Vi-cup servings 
do you need? 





Number 


Lunch requirement 


Age 


served 


for fruits/vegetables 


1-3 


5 


y4cup 


3-6 


13 


72 cup 


6-12 


4 


%cup 


Adults (served sanne portion 


5 


cup 


as 3—6 year olds) 





You are required to serve a minimum of two fruits ano/or vegetables for lunch or 
supper. In this example each of the vegetables will satisfy half of the requirement. 
Note: a minimum of cup must be served to be counted as a part of the require- 
ments. If ycu serve an item that is new, you may wish to serve this small quantity 
along with the other fruits and vegetables that are more familiar. Do the following: 

1. Find potatoes, white in Table 13 (purchase unit [column 2] equals pound). 

2. Find the fresh mashed, cooked entry. The guide shows 1 pound of mashed 
potatoes equals 8.4 servings (li-cup each). 

3. Find broccoli in Table 13 (purchase unit [column 2] equals pound). 

4. Find fresh cooked broccoli The guide shows 1 pound of cooked broccoli 
equals 9.4 servings (l4-cup each). 



B. Calculations 

5X1(1/4 cup) 
13X2(»/4Cup) 
4X3(»/4Cup) 
5X2(%cup) 



= 5 
= 26 
= 12 
= 10 



Total = 53 servings {}k each) 

The minimum quantity of fruit/vegetable required to satisfy the meal pattern 
requirements is 53 servings {Va, cup each) afier preparation. 

As each vegetable in this example will satisfy one-half the requirement, divide the 
required amount by 2. 

26.5 servings (^4 cup each) needed 

2f5r" 

13 
12 

10 



Potatoes 



C. To determine the number of pounds of potatoes to purchase and prepare (pounds 
equals purchase unit), divide the factor (column 3) for l4-cup servings into the 
niimb^'- of W-cup servings needed. 

3.154 pounds 



Potatoes: 8.4 (factor from guide) 



126.50 servings (14 cup each) needed 
252 

130 
84 

460 
420 

400 
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Broccoli 



Bread and 
Bread Alternates 



How many total 
ounces do you 
need? Or how many 
rolls weighing a 
fTilnlmum of .5 
ounce each 
do you need? 
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D. Round to 3.2 pounds of fresh potatoes. Enter on the menu record sheet (example 
one). 

E. Follow the same procedure using the factor for broccoli. 

2.81 

Broccoli: 9.4 (factor from guide) 126.50 servings (vi cup each) needed 

188 



770 
752 

180 
94 



86 

F. Round to 3 pounds of fresh broccoli. Enter on the menu record sheet (exampiC 
one). 

A. Requirements 





Number 


Lunch requirement 


Age 


served 


for rolls 


1-3 


5 


^/^ serving 


3-6 


13 


serving 


6-12 


4 


1 serving 


Adults (served same portion 


5 


'/^serving 


as 3—6 year olds) 





Breads and bread alternates are broken into four categories based on iron and 
moisture content Review the breads and bread alternates (Section 3 of the Guide) 
in order lo understand how each type of producl is to be measured. Example: Pastas 
are measured by cup, whcicas rolls are measured by weight. 

Find rolls in the Bread/Bread Alternates table (Table 14, Group A). Serving size is 
determined by weight The table provides the weight for W, Vi, and 1 serving. 
Because the smallest serving size in this example is Vi serving, use that as your 
common factor. Two methods may be used: 

B. Calculations 
Method 1 



J /% 1 (72 serving) 



= 5 
= 13 
= 8 
= ^ 

Total = 31— ^servings 

If Vi serving equals .5 ounce, then 31—^ servings equal 3 1 

X .5 



13 XI (^serving) 
4 X 2 (16 serving) 
5X1 (^serving) 



Total = 15.5 ounces 

Round to 1 pound 

Enter on your menu record sheet (example one). 
Method 2 

Develop a standardized rec^'pe for a specific number of rolls that will weigh a 
minimu n of .9 ounce ( 1 serving) each. You may then serve one roll to each child or 
break the rolls in half (!^ serving) for the younger children, who may not wish to eat 
a fiill roll. This is the simplest method to use. 

SI 



Milk 



A. Requirements 



How many ^/^-cup 
servings do you 
need to satisfy 
minimum require- 
ments? 



Leftovers 



Example 2: 
Instructions for 
''Menu Production 
Record for Child 
Care Centers" 



Age 


— ' 

Number 
served 


Lunch rsqu'rement 
for milk 


1 SJ 

3~S 
6-12 
Adults 


5 
13 
4 

No milk served 
to adults 


^/^Cjp 
TiCUp 

1 cup 
Ocup 



Find the Fresh Fluid Milk table (Table 15). 

In this example, we will plan for the use of ^-gallon milk containers. 

The guide sho\^s Vi cap as *he cx)mmon factor. 



B. Calculations 

5 X 1 cup) 
13 X 1.5 cup) 

4X2{Vi cup) 
Adults 



= 5 

= 19.5 

= 8 

= 0 



Total - 32.5 servings {Vi cup each) needed 

The minimum quantity of milk needed to satisfy the meal pittern requirements is 
32.5— ^-cup servings. Round up to 3? 

C. To detemriinc the nuiiiber of ii-gallon ^jon\ .iners (Vi gallon equals purchase unit) 
needed, divide the factor for the number of ^-cup s^A^ings in Vi gallon into the 
number oi /i-cup servings needed, 

2.0 

1 6 (factor from guide) I 33.0—^ cups needed 
32 
10 

The minimum number of !^-gallon containers needed to satisfy the minimum 
requirement is two. Clearly indicate the container size on the menu record sheet 
(example one). For example, enter 2—Vi gal., not 2Vi gal., which appears to mean 2 
and Vi gallons. You may enter the total amount as 1 gallon. 

D. Enter on the menu record sheet (example one). Review the checklist for require- 
ments and recommendations (see Appendix G). 

Record leftover food and milk if it is going to be served at a future meal service and 
counted towards the minimum requirements. In Example 1, Instructions for 
"Menu Record— Child Care Centers," 4 cups of milk have been recorded in the 
"left over" column. That amount of milk is enough to contribute 8— ^-cup servings 
at another meal service. 

If the quantity of a leftover is small, you may wish to serve it as extra food at 
meal or snack time and not count it towards satisfying the requirements. If you 
choose to serve it as an extra food, you do not have to record it on the fc.m. 

The process is exactly the same as for Example 1. However, this form includes the 
multipliers needed to determine how many of the common factors you need, i.e., 1 
ounce, Vi cup, and so on (Appendix . 

Breakfast has been calculated for the same number and ages of children and adults as in 
Example 1. However, this form assumes you will plan the six- to twelve-year-old 
portion for adults. If you wi.sh to plan for another portion size (such as three to six year 
old), add the number of program adults with the appropriate age group as shown in the 
following example. 
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Example 2: jlenu Production Record for Child Care Centers 

(Part 1) Breakfast and Meal Supplements Date: 

Total Served^: . 



U.S.D.A. Form 



Breakfast 
component 
requirements 1 


Menu^ jS^/^rif^S . CA^^^^D 

AftP paptor 


Numt>er 
of units 


Market 
unit 


Servings 
per mar- 
ket unit 


Food 
amount 
noeoed 


Food 
amount 
used' 


Leftovers 

to be 
reused 


1. Fruit/ 
V«gtt«blt or 

Full-Strength 
juice 


1^*^ .4" V 1 = S 

/A V 9 = Jf A 

fi-192 V 9= A = 


1/4 C 






















r 




1. Bread/Bread 
Alternate or 

cooked pasta or 
9 rains, ury 
cereal: Multiply 
by 1, 1.2, 3 


1-3 5* V 1 = 5" 

n-fi /fl V 1 R = /B ^ 

fi-192 V 9 = ^ = 


1/231. 














31 












1. Fluid Milk 


1-a ^ V 1 = ^ ^ 

34i V 1 fi = /ti:r ^ 

fi-192 ^ V 9 = = 


1/2 c. 


















fb 








4. ether 




i 










Menu' 


Age 


Milk and bread 


Meat 


Frui*t/vegotable 


AM supplement 
Total served^: 


1-6 

6-122 


Xl = 


X 5 = 

XI = 




x2 = 

X3: 




X2 = 






Total 
















PM supplement 
Total served^: 


1-6 


Xl= 


X.5 = 
Xl = 

(1 OZ.) 




x2 = 

X3: 

{%c 




6-1-^2 








Total 








Units {'he) C/^sl) 




) 


Choose any two of the four components^ 
for each supplement 


Number 
of 'J nits 


Market 
unit 


Servings 
per mar- 
ket unit 


Food 
amount 
needed 


Food 
amount 
used' 


Leftover 

to be 
reused 


1. Milk a.m. 

p.m. 




























2. Bread/ a.m. 
bread 

alternate p m 




























3. Meat/ a m. 
meat 

alternate p m. 




























4. Full a.m 
strength luice, 
fruit, or p m 
vegetable 





























Not^ M'lH and juice may not be served i-^ether at of.e supplement 
'Required ir'ormation to qualify for USDA reimbursement 
^Include adults 'o <^ges 6— 12 count 
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2: Menu Production Record for Child Care Centers 



Lunch and Supper Date: 







Total served' 


Main Dish Qf) 
Vegetable/Fruit 

Bread/Bread 
Alternate 

Miik 
Other 




Children 
Ages 1-3 

Anft.^ 3-6 










Ages 6-15 
^dultsj^ 
6-122 = 








) 






















Four 
component 
requirements^ 


Food items 


Number 
of units 


Marltet 
unit 


Servings 
per mar- 
ket unit 


rood 

amount 
needed 


Food 
amount 
used^ 


Leftovers 
tot>e 
reused 


Age Factor 


1. Mett or mat 
alttmate 

Used in main 
dish or mam dish 
and one other 
menu item 


3-6 y 1 ^ = + 
6-122 y P = 4.^^ 


102 






































^ 


2. Vegetables 

ano/or iruits 

Two or more 


1-3 1 = ^ 
3-6 y 2 = + 
6-122 ^ 3 = 


1/4 c 


































































3. Bread or bread 
alternate 

or cooked pasta 
or grams 


1-3 y 1 = 

3-6 y 1 = ^ 

6-122 - 2 ^ 


1/2 si. 








































4. Rul nMk 


Use "Number of Units" from meat/ 
meat alternate 


1/2 c. 


























5. Other 

















'Required information to qualify for USDA reimbursement 
'Include adults in ages 6— 12 count 
CCFP (10/80) 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 



A. Requiremeuts 



Bread and Bread 
Alternates 





Number 


Breakfast requirement 


Age 


served 


for fruits/vegetables 


1-3 


5 


lAcup 


3—6 


1 o 


cup 


6-12 


4 




Adults (served same portion 


5 


Vicup 


as 3— 6 year olds) 





FMpeOi^hes, canned, diced, in Table 13 (purchase unit [column 2] equals pound, 
No. 2Vi or No. 10 cans). Which can size is most practical? The guide uses cup as 
the common factor for fruits and vegetables. 

B. Calculations can be done directiy on the menu record sheet (Example 2), giving a 
total of: 

5 
36 
8 

49 — Vf<\xp servings needed to satisfy minimum requirements 

Look at the different types of canned peaches you may choose from and decide 
which type is the best buy. 

Example: 

Canned, diced No. 10 can equals 48.7— V4-cup servings; or canned, sliced No. 2Vi 
can equals 13 — y4-cup servings 

3.7 
13 [49" 
39 



100 
91 

9 



or four cans that would contain 13x4 = 52— V4-cup servings. You wouH satisfy the 
requirement and have three extra servings. 

What is ihe cost diflfeience? 

For this example, we will choose the No. 2Vi can. 

C. Enter the market unit, servings per market unit, food amount needed, and food 
amount used on the menu record sheet (example twd). 

Although the measurements for bread and bread alterrates may vary from cup to slice 
to weight, the multipliers stay the same with the exception of cold, dry cereal. 

A. Requirements 





Number 


Breakfast requirement 


Age 


served 


for cooked cereal 


1-3 


5 


% cup 


3-6 


13 


Va cup 


6-12 


4 


Y/ cup 


Adults (served same portion 


5 


% cup 


as 3—6 year olds) 





1 . Find wheat cereal in Table ' 4. Because Va cup is the common factor in this example, 
use the factor for ^up servings. 



'5 
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2. The purchase unit (column 2) IS pounu 

3. Find wheat cereal, regular. The guide shows 1 pound of cereal equals 49.2— l4-cup 
servings. 

How many y4-cup B. Calculations 

s6rvinQS d** 

you nwd?^ Example 2 shows a factor of Vi slice. Mark in Va cup, which is the common factor for 

cooked cereal. The multipliers are the same. 

Calculations can be done on the form. The minimum quantity of hot cereal required 
to satisfy the meal pattern requirements is 31 — V4-cup servings after preparation. 

To determine the number of pounds Df cereal to purchase and prepare (pounds 
equals purc^ st unit), divide the factor (column 3) for V4-cup servings into the 
number of t4-cup servings needed. 

.63 pounds 

49.2 (factor from guide) 131.00— V4 cups needed 

29 52 
1480 
1476 



.6 pounds or 16 ounces x .6 = 9.6 oz. 
C. You may round to 10 ounces = 1 V4 cups, dry; or = 20 tablespoons. 
Enter on the form. 



Milk 



A. Requirements 



How many ^/^cup 
servings do you 
need to satisfy 
minimum 
requirements? 





Number 


Breakfast requirement 


Age 


served 


formilK 


1-3 


5 


%cup 


3-6 


13 


% cup 


6—12 


4 


1 cup 


Adults 


No milk served 


Ocup 




to adults 



Find ihe Fresh Fluid Milk table. Table 15. This form uses cup as the common 
factor, as does the guide. We will plan for the use of ^-gallon milk containers 

D. Calculations 

Example 2 shows Vi cup as the conmion factor. Calculations can be done on the 
form. The minimum quantity of fluid milk required to satisfy the meal pattern 
requirements is 32.5— ^-cup servings. Round to 33. 

C. To determine the number of ^-gallon conf iners Qh gallon = purchase unit) 
needed, divide the factor for the number- of ^-cup servings in Vi gallon into the 
number of ^-cup servings needed. 

2.0 

16 (factor from guide) 1 33.0— cups needed 
32 
10 

The minimum number of !^-gallon containers needed to satisfy minimum require- 
ments is two. Review the checklist for requirements and recommendations (See 
Appendix G). 
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Example 3: 
''Attendance, Meai 
Count, and Menu 
Record Slieet for 
Day Care Home 
Providers" (See 
Appendix i). 



Day care home providers are not required to keep as detailed a menu record as child 
care centers. The menu(s) and types of foods must be listed. Although the amounts of 
foods prepared ?M served are not recorded on Example 3, "A^ ^^ndance, Meal 
Count, and Menu Record Sheet for Day Care Home Providers/' i^y care home 
providers are requked to plan, prepare, aad serve the kinds and amounts of food 
needed to satisfy the minimum CCFP meal pattern reqmrements. 



CALIPOI^IA STATE DEPARTT*©JT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE Of CHILD NITTOITION SERVICES 
FORM 6278 



ailLD CARE POOD PROGPAM 
JUNE 1985 



AITOJDANCE, ^CAL LOm AND MENU RECORD SHEET FOR D^Y CARc, HONE PRCA/ICSRS 



PRCVIDER'S NA^E; 



a\TE: 



(Nionth, Day t Year) 



AGE GROUPS 
1-3 = A 
3-6 = B 
6-12 = C 

TOTAL NUMBER SERVED* 



Breakfast 

A.M. Supplement 3 

Lunch 3 

P.M. Supplement ^ 

Supper -Q- 



Menu 



Breakfast 



A M Suppleme nt 
(Serve 2 of J^se 4) 



Time 
In 


Child's Name 


Age 
Group 


Time 
Out 






& 




am 




B 




1100 
Afn 




C 


S'/S' 


t.tS 
Am 




B 




2-HS 




C 





















































































Lupch cr Suf^r 



P M Supplement 
(Serve 2 of these 4) 



Required 
Coniponents 



Jujce, Fruit, 
or vegetable 



Bread or bread 
alternate 



Milk 



Meat or meat 
alternate 



Fruit or 
vegetable 



Bread or bread 
alternate 



Milk 



Meat or meat 
alternate 



Fruit or 
vegetable 



Fruit or 
vegetable 



Bread or tread 
alternoue 



Milk 



Meat or meat 
alternate 



Fruit or 
vegetable 



Bread or bread 
alternate 

Milk 



Name of Food 
Used 



Hora4o£^4^nr 



Mirz 



dor OP 



♦Reminder: A maximum of two meals and cne supplement or two supplements and 
one meal may be claimed per child per day. 
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Section 7 



Sanitation 
and Storage 




Section 7— Sanitation and Storage 



The following information is provided, as it is an important part of meal planning, 
preparation, a&d serving. 

In preparing food, these points are important: 

1. Immaculate cleanliness of di*' ng room, Idtchen, and all equipment 

2. Qeanliness of workers, especially their clothes, hair, and hands 

3. No person or persons with an infectious illness on duty 

4. Thorough washing offruits and raw v^etables for salads 

5. Thorough cooking of cooked foods 

6. No excessive handling of foods 

7. No preparation of sandwiches in advance or allowing them to stand without 
refrigeration 

8. No use of adulterated foods 

9. No sitting on food preparation surfeces 

When handling food, remember these points: 

1. Wash hands before handling food. 

2. Handle food as little as possible. Use tongs, forks, and spatulas in serving. 

3. Protect foods on display from dust and handling. 

4. Remember never to serve food left on one person's plate to another person. 

5. Keep fingers out of food and drink when serving. 

6. U^o an ice scoop. Do not use a glass as a scoop. 

7. Do not chill gla^ or food items in service ice. 

When storing food, do not forget these points: 

1. The danger zone in food temperature is between 40° F. and 140° F. Keep 
refrigerator below 40° F. and steam table above 140° F. 

2. Stored foods should be covered to prevent contamination. 

3. Chemical poisons should be stored away from foods. Corrode utensils and 
cadmium plated trays should not be used. 

4. Food storage rooms should be clean and well organized. Older goods should be 
moved forward Stored foods should be labeled, dated, accessible, and st)red at 
least eight inches above the floor. 

5. The refrigerator should be arranged neatiy, cleaned regularly, and checked daily 
to eliminate the spoilage of foods. 

6. Food stored in the refrigerator should be placed in shallow containers. Precool 
hot foods. 

7. The refrigerator should not be overloaded, preventing air circulation. 

8. Refrigerated foods should be covered to prevent them from taking on other 
odors. 

9. Prepared food snould not be shelved helow uncooked (raw) food. 

10. The thermometer shouM be placed near door (warmest part of refrigerator). 

Remember that improper handling of used dishes and utensils can aoss-contaminate 
clean items. 
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Figure 1. Recommended Storage Temperatures for Fresh Food 



Refrigeration not only pre- 
serves the food, out also 
inhibits ba^^terlal growth. 



Dairy products 

Note rapid decrease in shelf 
life at higher temperatures 

60*'F (16° C) shelf life one day — 

45*' F (7°C) shelf life four days — 
^O^F (rc) shelf life ten to 12 days 

C) 



3io-^(rF(-r 
Recommended storage tempera- 
ture for dairy products 



1 



n 

-100 T- 



(38° C) 

h SCF H 

(32° C) 

h so-'F ^ 

(27° C) 

I- TO-'F A 

(21 °C) 

h SO-'F H 

(16° C) 

h so-'F A 

(10° C) 

h 40''F - 

(4°C) 

K SO-'F ' 

(-1°C) 

[- 20''F 4 

(-7°C) 

h lO-'F H 

(-12'^ C) 

O-'F 

(-18°C) 

|--.10''F-| 

(-23° C) 

•-■:5''FH 

(-26° C) 



98°F(37°C) 
Body temperature 
Greatest bacterial growth 



40''F(4°C) 

iMaximum acceptable 
temperature for storage of ail 
perishaoie foods. 

32''~40''F(0°-4°C) 
Fruits (except bananas), vege- 
: other perish- 



||l tables, and most > 
^ able products 

\ ^ 30°-34''F(.l°-l 



(- 

Meat and foul 



23°— 34''F(6°— 1°C) 
Fish and shellfish 



0" — minus 1 5' F (-1 8° —26° C) 
Frozen foods 
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Figure 2. Safe Temperatures for Cooking, Warming, Cooling, and Freezing food 
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Section 8 

Infants 




Section 8— Infants 



Definitions 

Infant Cereal 

Infant Formula 
Milk 



Noncreditable 
Items 
Meat/Meat 
Alternates 



Bread/Cereal 



The CCFP Infant Meal Pattern is designed to satisfy the nutritional needs of infants up 
to one year of age. Re\aew the Infant Meal Patterns (Tcible 17) carefully to determine 
the Cv mponents required for each of the three age groups. Note the specific age groups 
that require iron-fortified infant formula and iron-fortifi^ dry cereal. 

The kinds and amounts of food required by the meal pattern must be provided to the 
infismt but may be served over a span of time consistent with the infant's eating habits. It 
is recommend^xi that infent cereals, firuits, v^etables, and meats be introduced on a 
gradual basis to infants lour months of age and older. Solid foods that are served should 
be of an appropriate texture and consistency for the age of the infant. The meal pattern 
allows a range of amounts of foods to be served for flexibility. The smaller serving size is 
suggested for the younger infiemts in any age group. 

If an infant is not able to eat or drink a component(s) required by the CCFP Infant Meal 
Pattern, a statement must be obtained from a recognized medical authority. See Policy 
Memorandum 84-212 Tor further explanation (Appendix D). 



Infant cereal means any iron-fortified dry cereal specially formulated for and generally 
recognized as cereal for infants that is routinely mixed with formula or milk prior to 
consumption. This cereal provides 7 milligrams of iron per 4-tablespoon serving. 

Infant formula means any iron-fortified infant formula intended for d'^tary use as a sole 
source of food for normal, healthy infants served in liquid form at the manufaaurer's 
recommended dilutiou. This formula provides 12 milligrams of iron per quart (32 fluid 
ounces). 

For infants 8 months up to 1 year of age, milk means unflavored whole milk or an 
equivalrit quantity of reconstituted evaporated milk that satisfies state and local stan- 
dards. All milk should contain vitamins A and D at levels specified by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Imitation milks, milk alten?ates, cream cheese, yogurt, custard, cottage cheese, ice 
cream, powdered cocoa mixes, and raw milk do not satisfy the milk requirement. 

Meat/meat alternates include meat, poultry, fish, egg yolk, cheese, cottage cheese, 
cheese food, or cheese spread. 

Dry beans, dry peas, and peanut butter may not be used to satisfy the meat/meat 
alternate requirement for infants. However, dry beans and peas may be credited as a 
fmit/ vegetable. (See question and answer numbe: 20.) 

Products must be whole-grain or enriched. 



Questions 
and 

Answers 
About the 
Infant Meal 
Pattern 



Q: Why can low-fat or skim milk not be used instead of whole milk? 

A: Low-fat or skim milk does not provide enough calories for an infant's needs. Human 
milk, whole cow's milk, and infant formulas provide almost twice as many calories as 
skim milk. It becomes evident that diets based on skim milk are poorly balanced when 
one examines the total calories supplied from protein, fat, and carbohydrate. There may 
not be enough essential fatty acids in such a diet. 

Q: Should obese chfidren be fed skim milk? 

A: No. It is recommended that v^tcse children decrease their caloric intake by 10 percent. 
This should be done by ending each feeding period slightly eariier than was p.cviously 
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the practice. If no improvement occurs in the relation of weight to length, calories 
should be reduced by 5 to 10 percent more. Through the next two years, emphasis 
should be made on establishing sound eating habits in the infant 

Q: If I use cow's tsSk for an ei^t-month-old infant, would I reed to serve other f tiods 
to provide the nutrients tfiat mQk lacks? 

A: Yes. A source of vitamin C can be provided in a serving of fruits or fruit juice. Sev^n 
milligrams of iron is also recommended, and this can be provided by serving cereal. 



Infant Meal Patterns 



rood Compontnt 


0 up to 
4 months 


4 up to 
8 months 


8 months up to 
1 year 


Brtakfatt: 

1) Iron fortified. fluid 
infant formula 


4*6 ounces 
(120-ieOmL) 


6 8 ounces 
(180-240 mL) 


6-8 ounces, or 6-8 ounces 
whole fluid milk and 0-3 
ounces (0-90 mL) full-strength 
fruit juice 


2} Infant cereal — must 
be iron*fortified dry 
cereal 


none 


1-3 Tablespoons 
(15-45 mL) 


2-4 Tablespoons 
(30-60 mL) 


Lunch or 3upp«r 
1} Iron-forlified. fluid 
infant formula 


4-6 ounces 
(120 180 mL) 


6-8 ounces 
(180-240 mL) 


6-8 ounces, or 6-8 ounces 
whole fluid milk and 0-3 
ounces (0-90 mL) full-strength 
fruit juice 


2) Infant cereal ~ musi 
bn iron forlified dry 
cereal 


none 


1-2 Tablespoons 
(15-30 ML) 


3-4 Tablespoons (45-60 mL) 
infant cereal or 3-4 
Tablesooons (45-60 mL) fruit 
Of vegetable or a mixture 
of these foods 


3) Fruit and/or 
vegetable 


none 


1*2 Tablespoons 
(15-30 mL) 


4) Meat or meat alter- 
nate Meat, poultry, 
fish or egg yolk 
or Cheese 
or Cottage cheese, 
cheese food, cheese 
spread 


none 
none 
none 


0-1 Tablespoon 
(0-15 mL) 

0-1/2 ounce 
(0-15 mL) 

0-1 ounce 
(G-30 mL) 


1-4 Tablespoons 
(15-60 mL) 

1/2-2 ounces 
(15-60 mL) 
1-4 ounces 
(30- 120 mL) 


AM Of PM Suppl«m«nt 

1) Iron-fortifiod, fluid 
Infant formula 
or Fruit juice 
or Mdk 


4-6 ounces 
(120-180 mL) 
none 
none 


2-4 ounces 
(60-120 mL)or 
2*4 ounc, > 
none 


2-4 ounces 
(60- 120 mL) or 
2-4 ounces or 
2-4 ounces 


2) Bread — Cructy en- 
riched or whole grain 
or 2 cracker-type 
prooucts. suitable Tor 
an Infant (4 months ■ 
1 year) as a finger 
food, may be served 
when appropriate 


none 


0-1/4 slice 


0-1/4 slice 



Source: ChUd Cart Food Program. Sacramento: California State Dcpanment of Education, 1983 
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4. Q: Why is an Infant allowed to have cereal before having whole cow's milk? 

A: ^^Tiole cow's milk should not be given to the infant before the introduction to solids has 
been established, because doing this could cause allergic reactions and bleeding from the 
gastrointestinal tract. 

5. Q: Why can I not serve an infant cereal before he or she is four months old? 

A: Introduction of solids is not recommended before a child is four to six months of age. 
This introduction should be determined in relation to the developmental stage of the 
infant. Social pressures, aggressive marketing by the infant food industry, and the belief 
that solid food will help the baby sleep through the night have contributed to the 
introduction of solids before a child is four to six months of age. Reasons for not 
introducing foods other than breast milk or formula to a child before he or she is four 
months of age include: 

Possible con'ribution to allergic reactions (vomiting, diarrhea, and rash) may interfere 
with establisned sound eating habits and contribute to overfeeding by: 

a. The infant's physical inability to communicate satiety well enough 

b. Greater caloric intake 

c. Larger meals, more widely spaced (This is not conducive to the infant's imma- 
ture metabolism.) 

Infant not developmentally capable of eating or digesting other foods (e.g., inability to 
move food to the back of the tongue; to chew; to sit, even with support; to have full 
control of neck and head muscle*^: dt to communicate some of his or her attitudes 
about eating) 

6. Q: What kind of infant cereals should I start with? 

A: It is best to b^n with commerdally prepared (dry box) infant ceieals fortified with iron 
that the infant can readily absorb. Rice or barley cereals are less likely to cause a 
reaction. Begin with 1 teaspoon mixed with warm formula, and gradually add more 
during the next one to two months until the baby is eating 3 to 4 tablespoons a day. 
(This amount provides about 7 milligrams of iron, and supplementation is no longer 
necessary.) The order of introduction to ether foods, once cereals have been well 
established, does not seem to make much difference. New foods should be introduced 
one at a time. Wait three to four days for any allergic reaction before trying a different 
food. 

7. Q: Why do mfant formulas have to be hon-fortified? 

A: Commerdally prepared iron-fortified infant formulas are the best alternative to human 
milk. It is a complete food for infants and requires no supplements of vitamins or 
minerals. 

Whole cow's milk is not recommended until the infant is eight months old, because it is 
not a good source of iron or vitamin C. 

8. Q: What is baby-bottle mouth? 

A: This is a term used for dental caries caused by pacifying a baby with a bottle of juice or 
formula. Never give the baby a bottle when napping or at nighttime. (If you must, use 
water only.) Never put beverages other than milk or water in the bottle. 

9. Q: What kinds of mfant foods are best? 

A: If using commercially prepared infant foods, it is strongly recommended that one use 
plain *^trained meats rather than strained dinners (mixtures of meat, vegetables, and fat). 
The strained dinners are significantly lower in protein and iron. Use the plain strained 
fruits and vegetables, not mixtures. 

{ 0. Q: What should I be careful of when mak^g homemade baby foods? 

A: If you are making homemade baby foods, be sure all foods, utensils, and so on are clean. 
Do not use prepared or canned foods with salt, sugar, or other unnecessary ingredients. 
Homemade baby foods should be prepared from iresh or frozen foods with no added 
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11. Q: 
A 

12. Q 
A 



13. Q: 
A 

14. Q 

A; 

15. Q: 

A: 

16. Q: 
A: 



\r Q: 
A: 



18. Q: 
A: 



19. Q: 
A: 

20. Q: 

A: 



salt, sugar, or fat. Do not refreeze foods once they have thawed. Do not store thawed 
foods in the refrigerator for more than one day. 

When a range of 0 to 1 tablespoon is given, will 1 still get reimbursed by tlte Child 
Nutrition and Food Distribution Division for serving none of that particular food? 
Yes. 

Must I serve ail of the different foods listed in the meal pattern chart? 

No. Read the chart carefully, and look for the ands and ors. For example, a child txgux 
months old must have a serving from each of the four lunch components but does not 
have to have meat, cheese, and cottage cheese, or both formula and milk. 

Three to 4 tablespoons of infant cereal or 3 to 4 tablespoons of fruit or vegetable or 
combinations of such foods may be served at lunch or supper for infants eight months to 
one year. 

Do breads and cracker-type products have to be whole-grain or en^ iched? 
Yes. 

How can I tell if a product is \ /hole-grain or enriched? 

Look on the label for the listing of the ingredients. If a whole-grain or enriched flour is 
listed first, tben it is the \ ^edominant ingredient of that product. 

Why may egg whites not be served to infants before one year? 

Egg whites often are associated with allergic reactions when introduced to a child at too 
early an age. Therefore, extreme caution is recommended. 

May iron-fortified cream of wheat or com grits be counted as an infant cereal? 

No. According to CCFP regulations (7 CFR Part 226.2, Definitions), infant cereal 
means any iron-fortified dry cereal specially formulated for, and generally recognized as, 
cereal for infants th%t is routinely mixed with formula or milk prior to consumption. 
Cream of wheat and com grits do not fit this definition. 

Is dehydrated infant baby food allowable ai the CCFF? 

A product that contains only dehydrated fruit or vegetable is allowable when m^'xed 
according to directions. For example, a product currently on the market co .lains 
dehydrated bananas and vitamin C. Because it contains no other ingredients, it can be 
considered a full-suength fruit/ v^etable when rehydrated to the appropriate coasistency 
Similar dehydrated products that are combinations of meat and vegetable, for example, 
are not reimbursable because there is no way of determining exact amounts of each item 
in the proauct. 

Does infant formula have to be labeled iron fortified in order to satisfy the 
requirement? What about so-called special formulas? 

Infant formula must bt ■ "^n fortified to satisfy the meal pattern requirements. Tbt label, 
however, is not required to state that the formula is iron fortified. If the can is not 
labeled iron fortified, you will have to read the fine print to discover how much iron is in 
the can. Iron-fortified formulas contain 12 mg of iron per 32 fluid ounces (1 quart) jf 
formula. Special formulas (e.g., soy formulas and so on) are allowable in the program if 
they are iron fortified. Certain special formulas are non^ron fortified and require a 
doaor's statement. 

May I add honey to an infant's food or formula for added calories? 

No. Honey should not be fed to an infant one year of age or under because of the danger 
of infant botulism. Refer to Reporter 84-206 (Appendix J). 

May dry beans be used as a meat alternate for infants? 

No However, beans may be credited as a fruit/vegetable. When regulations were first 
written, dry beans and peas were not corisidered appropriate foods for infants. 
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21. Q: When a chQd is on mother's milk but needs solid foods to be provided by the 

agency, may this chfld be bcluded fai the reimbursable meal count? 

A: Infant zero to four months of age: On the basis of current meal pattern for this age 
group, the only required meal component for breakfast, snack, and lunch/supper is 4 to 
6 ounces of infant formula. If the infant is receiving breast milk provided by the mother 
and no additional formula is provided by the child-care center or family day-care home, 
the meal is not creditable for reimbursement purposes. The addition of cereal or other 
food items is not creditable until the infant is at least four months old, at which time 
solid foods are added to the infant meal pattern. 

Infant four to eight months of age: On the basis of current meal pattern for this age 
group, formula and other food items are required at breakfast and lunch/supper. If 
breast milk is provided in place of formula, a statement from a recognized medical 
authority must be provided. If only breast milk is provided to the child, the meal 's not 
eligible for reimbursement If another creditable component is provided to the chjld in 
addition to the breast milk, then the meal is eligible for reimbursement If it is necessary 
for a parent to supply a particular item for medical reasons (CFR 226.20 [h]), the meal 
may still be claimwi for reimbursement if at least one other required meal component is 
provided. 

22. Q: Should I give Pedialyte^ to an infant or chfld that has diarrhea? 

A: Pedialyte® is given to infants and children to replace body water and minerals fre- 
quently lost as a result of diarrhea. Do not replace formula or milk with Pedialyte® 
unless you have a physician's statement that specifies the number of days Pedialyte® 
should be taken. 

23. Q. May a provider witiihold mflk from a chfld with, a cold when the parent clauns that 

mflk causes a problem with {riilegm? 

A: No. You must use the medical substitution policy and request from a recognized 
medical authority a statement that includes substitute fluids/foods. 

24. Q: May the same note from a doctor stating that the chfld should not drink mflk when 

he or she has a cold be used each time the chfld has a cold? 

A: No. A new statement must be requested each time because the needs of the child may 
change with age. 

25. Q: Are agencies respondble for providhig any brand of formula the parent or physi- 

cian requests, or may there be a reasonable number of "house'' formulas served? If 
so, which brands wcmld be acceptable? May noniron-fortified formulas be used? 

A: Agencies may choose to serve one or two "house" formulas that are widely accepted in 
the United States and are of reasonable cost. Special foimulas that are extremely 
expensive or are not easily purchased by the agencies may be provided by the parent. 
The Child Care Food Program does not specify specific brands of formulas. Regulations 
do require the use of iron-fortified infant formulas because they are the major source of 
iron in an infantas diet Noniron-fortified formula is permitted only if recommended by 
the child's recognized medical authority and a stateiiient is provided. (Please refer to 
State Department of Education policy memos 82-1 [1982] and 84-212 [1984]. Copies 
uit available by writing to the Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division.) 

26. Q: When children reach eight to twelve months of age and are consummg table foods 

at home, may the center provide toddler foods (for chfldren one to three years old) 
to these chfldren fai lieu of faifant foods? 

A: The mfiant meal pattern specifies meal components but not texture. Solid foods that are 
served should be of an appropriate texture and consistency for the age of the infant. Use 
the four basic textures (putood, mashed, ground and finely chopped, and chopped) as 
described in Table 21 to determine what an infant can eat comfortably. The meal 
pattern describes nmmjuum amounts of foods required. You may serve more food and 
other foods as needed. For example, you may serve a nine-month-old infent a fiuit/ve^e- 
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27. Q: 

A: 



28. Q: 



29. Q: 

A: 

30. Q: 

A: 



31. Q: 



Dilution of and 
Calories Provided 
by Infant Formula 



Protein, Fat, 
and Carbohydrate 



table for break&st in addition to the required components. However, iron-fortified 
tnfont cereal is required up through twelve months of age. 

When are formulas and milk to be recorded as leftovers? 

Baby formula should be prepared as close to feeding time as possible. After the formula 
has been heated and the infant has consumed the amount needed to satisfy his or her 
hunger, any remaining formula or milk should be thrown away because it is an excellent 
medium for bacterial growth. Milk that has been poured into an open pitcher should 
not be poured back into the milk container. 

When chiMren are fed family style (that is, they feed themselves), food availability 
is a critical issue. How does this practice apply to infant and toddler programs? If 
enough food has been purchased and is readily available, must a center actually 
prepare this food, even though a particular child does not want or need the 
reqwred amount? 

Family-style service would not apply to infants because they are not ready to sit at a 
table as a group and serve themselves. The infant meal pattern is designed to be flexible 
enough to satisfy the needs of the individual. Many of the components have a minimum 
and maximum amount that would satisfy the requirement, such as 0 to 1 tablespoons, 0 
to^ slice, or 4 to 6 ounces. Minimum amounts must be prepared and available. If the 
minimum requirement is zero (0), it is not necessary to plan and prepare that compo- 
nent for that in&nt. 

Who is considered an infant? Is it a child under one year of age or a child under 
two years of age (as stated in the day-care provider's license)? 

Federal r^ation 7 CFR 226.20(b) states the infant meal pattern shall be oflfered to a 
child up to one year of age. 

When infants eat and drink small amounts throughout the day, how should an 
agency determine what meal has been served? Does quantity, food type, or time of 
day determine the matter? 

Time of day should dictate the meal pattern served and claimed within a reasonable 
time. As infants up to twelve months may be fed over a time span consistent with their 
needs, indicate a time that approximates the appropriate meal service time. For exam- 
ple: If a seven-month-old infant is fed 7 ounces of formula and two tablespoons of infant 
cereal between 7:30 a.m. and 8:30 a.m., list the meal as a breakfast. It would be 
acceptable to list the time as 7:30 a.m.. 8 a.m., or 8:30 a.m. 

Given the requirement that an annual time study be done regardmg staff tune 
involved in food preparation, what activities in an uifant center would be counted 
as pait of this time? And because staff often are required to heat food and feed 
infants their bottles throughout the day, should all of this time be mcluded? 

Yes. All the time required to plan, purchase, prepare, and serve foods should be 
documented, including the bottle feeding of the infants. 

Do not experiment. Follow directions. Formulas are designed to provide calories and 
nutrients in the proper amounts needed for infant growth and development. Formula 
provides 20 calories per ounce, the same number of calories as human breast milk. 
Overdiluted formulas, 2 percent milk, or skim milk do not supply enough calories for 
the baby to grow and develop properly. 

Standard infant formulas have the proper proportions of protein, carbohydrate, and fat 
to supply calories and nutrients (see Table 19). 



Cow's Mlik-Based 
Formulas 



Enfamil®, Similac®, and SMA® are commonly used. 
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Soy-Based 
Formulas 



Isomil®, Prosobee®, and other soy-based formulas are used for infants who are sensi- 
tive, are potentially allergic, or are allergic to cow's milk protein. Infants who cannot 
digest lactose (milk sugar) are given soy formula. If an infant is sensitive to sucrose as 
well as lactose, you will need to read the list of ingredients and select a soy formula that 
contains corn syrup solids or carbohydrate sources other than sucrose. Infants allergic to 
cow's milk protein could also be allergic to soy milk protein. If so, the infant would need 
to be fed a hypoallerfcic predigested formda. Soy milk is not a substitute for soy 
formula. The proportions of protein, fat, and carbohydrate differ. 



Predigested 
Formulas 

Iron 



Ti3e protein, fat, and carbohydrate in predigested formulas are modified to make them 
more digestible. Two major specialized formulas, Pregestimil® and Nutramigen®, are 
based on nonallergenic and highly digestible protein. 

Regulations require that you use iron-fortified formula until the infant is eight months of 
age to avoid infant anemia. Iron-fortified formula has J 2 milligrams of iron per quart 
(32 fluid ounces). Pasteurized milk is not allowed for this age group because such milk 
may cause anemia fi'om a small amount of bleeding in the intestine. 



Table 18 Infant Foods 



Food as purchased 


Market unit (jar size or dry weight) 


Pureed or strained vege- 
tables, fruits, and meats 

Iron-fortified infant 
cereal 

Iron-fortified infant 
formula 


3% oz. (weight) Ai^k oz. (weight) 
7 level tablespoons 8 level tablespoons 

8oz. box (dry weight) 

When reconstituted according to directions, pro- 
vides 96 tablespoons. 

Always serve Iron-fortified formula purchased in 
accordance with state licensing directions. 



1. Purchase prepared baby foods separately. It is not possible to determine how much 
meat, cereal, or vegetable is present in ajar of mixed food. 

2. Never add salt or sugar to an infant's food, 

3. Some care providers may wish to prepare their own baby foods. See question and 
answer number 10 for comments. 



Table 19. Protein, Fat, and Carbohydrate in the Diet 



Nutrient 


Function 


Too much 


Too little 


Protein 


Builds body 
tissue 


Dehydration 


Nutritional 
inadequacy 


Fat 


Provides long- 
lasting energy 

Carries essential 
nutrients 


Ketosis* 
Poor appetite 


Unsatisfying: 
baby hungry soon 


Carbohydrate 


Provides quick 

energy 
Spares protein for 

building and repair 
Helps burn dietary 

fat 


Diet not satisfying 


Ketosis* 
Low energy 
Muscle mass 
burned for energy 



Source: Child o/Afine ^y EUyn Salter. Palo Alto, Calif.: Bull Publishing Co., 1983. Used with permission. 
*Ket06i3 is the accumulation of waste products from the incomplete burning of fat 
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Preparation of Formula preparation appears simple. However, if instructions are not followed care- 

Formula ftdly, formula may be mixed incorrectly or become contaminated. Purchased infant 

formula is sterile when poured from the container. 

Equipment needed for preparing formula from concentrate includes the following: 

1. Six nursing bottles 

2. Nipple units (includes nipples, collars, clisc seals, or nipple covers) 

3. Sterilizer or deep kettle 

4. Wire or plastic rack (that usually comes with sterilizer) or cloth (These items 
keep bottles oflf the bottom of the sterilizer or the kettle.) 

5. Bottle brush 

6. Punch-type can opener 

7. Long-handled spoon 

8. Tongs 

9. Saucepan 

10. One-quart measuring cup 

1 1 . Jar Uirge enough to store nipples after sterilizing 

Equipment that is needed for perparing ready to-use formula includes everything listed 
for concentrated formula except Uie saucepan. . 

Equipment that is needed for preparing formula powder itidudes everything listed for 
concentrated formula plias an ^beater for mixing powder. 

Important points to remember follow: 

1. Always check the expiration date (usually preceded by the words use by) on the 
top or bottom of can. Do not use if the expiration date has passed. 

2. Pay special attention to written instructions and pictograms on each can. These 
sources of information will help you prepare the formula exacdy as recommended. 

3. Never use liquid formula thai has been previously opened and left unrefiigerated. 
Opened cans of ready-to-use or concentrated liquid or formula prepared from 
ready-to-use or concentrated liquid should be covered tightly, refrigerated, and 
used within 48 hours. 

4. Cover opened cans of powdered formula with the plastic lid. The cans should be 
stored in a cool, dry place and used within one month. Formula prepared from 
powder should be used within 24 hours. 

5. Discard any formula left in the baby's bottle after feeding; never use it later. 
Formula that has come in contact with the baby's mouth should not be 
resterilized. 

6. Do not add more or less water than directed when preparing formula from 
concentrated liquid or powder Improper dilution will be harmfiil to the baby. 

7. Rinse bottles and nipples with cool water immediately after feeding to make 
cleaning easier. Squeeze water through nipple holes when cleaning and rinsing 
nipples. 

8. Always wash the tops of formula cans before opening. Shake the can very well 
before opening. 

9. Shake infiant formula in bottle very well before feeding. 
The first steps to follow when preparing formula are as follows: 

1. Always wash your hands before preparing formula. 

2. Wash all bottles, nipples, and equipment in hot, soapy water. 

3. Squeeze water through nipple holes during washing and rinsing. 

4. Rinse all bottles, nipples, and equipment with hot, clear water to remove soap 
film. 

5. Wash formula can with hot, clear water and rinse well before opening formula. 

6. Shake can very well before opening. 

7. Read the instructions careftjilv 
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Terminal Heating The terminal heating method, not recommended for preparing formula from powder, 
Method involves the following steps: 

1 . Measure prescribed amount of water into measuring cup or bowl. 

2. Add prescribed amount of concentrated formula to water. (The usual mixture is 
one jxart concentrated formula to one part water.) Stir. 

3. Pour prepared formula into clean nursing bottles. If using disc seals, invert 
nipples. Otherwise, put nipples upright on bottles and cover with nipple covers. 
Leave nipple collars loose on bottles. 

4. Set bottles on rack or on cloth on bottom of sterili7^r or deep kettle. Add about 3 
inches of water. 

5. Cover sterilizer or kettle, bring water to a boil, and boil for 20 minutes. Remove 
kettle or sterilizer from heat and let it cool to touch (approximately one hour) 
before removing lid. 

6. Remove bottles from sterilizer or kettle. Tighten collars and store in refrigerator. 
Use within 48 hours. 

Boiling (Aseptic) The boiling (aseptic) method for preparing formula includes the first steps (p. 95) and 
Method then the following: 

1. Place clean bottles, nipples, and equipment in sterilizer or deep kettle. Add 
enough water to sterilizer or kettle to cover these items. 

2. Cover sterilizer or kettle. Bring water to boil and boil for five minutes. Remove 
sterilizer from heat and let it ^1 to touch (approximately one hour) before 
removing lid. Remove equipment with tongs and place on clean towel. 

3. Boil water for formula in covered saucepan for five minutes. Remove saucepan 
{torn heat, and let it cool to room temperature. 

4. Measure prescribed amount of the boiled water and concentrated formula or 
powder into the measuring cup or bowl. (The usual mixture is one pert concen- 
trated formula to one part water or, if using powder, one level scoop of powder 
to every 2 fluid ounces water.) Stir. If powder is used, mix the formula with a 
sterilized ^beater. 

5. Pour prepared formula into bottles. If using disc seals, invert tb**. nipples. Other- 
wise, put ihc nipples upright on the bottles and cover them with the nipple 
covers. 

6. Store the bottled formula in the refrigerator. Use formula prepared from the 
concentrated formula within 48 hours. Use formula prepared from the powder 
within 24 hours. 

Singie-Bottle The single-bottle method for preparing formula indudes the first steps (p. 95) and then 

Method the following: 

1. Sterilize the bottles, nipple units, and tongs according to the boiling (aseptic) 
method. 

2. Store the bottles and nipple units in a convenient place at room temperature until 
ready to ase. 

3. Boil water for the formula in a saucepan for five minutes at feeding time. Then 
remove from heat and let cool to room temperature. 

4. Pour prescribed an^.ount of the boiled water into each bottie. 

5. Add the prescribed amount of concentrated liquid or powder to water in the 
bottle. (The usual mixture is one part concentrated liquid to one part water; or, if 
powder is used, one scoop to every 2 fluid ounces of water.) 

6. Shake the formula well before feeding. 

The metLod for preparing ready-to-use formula includes the first steps (p. 95) and then 
the following: 

1. Sterilize bottles and nipples according to the boiling (aseptic) method. 

2. Store bottles and nipples in a convenient place at room temperature until ready 
to use. 
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Heatinc! Infant 
Formula in a 
Microwave 



Table 20 



Heating infant 
Formula on the 
Stove 



Planning Foods 
f Infants 



3. Pour prescribed amount of ready-to-use foimuia into bottle at feeding time. 

4. Shake formula well before feeding. If any formula is left in can, cover, refriger- 
ate, and use within 48 hours. 

Proper storage of the formula is essential to preserve it. The refrigerator tempt ^ature 
should be 35 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit for proper food storage. Check the temperature 
with a kitchen thermometer. 

Witn heating infant formula in microwave ovens: 

1. Use dishwasher-safe plastic or glass bottles. Do not use bottles with plastic liners 
because the liners can melt. 

2. Heat the bottle without the top at full power until the formula is warm. See 
Table 20. 

3. Attach nipple and cap. Shake the bottle to mix the warm and cool portions of 
formula. 

4. Let the bottle stand several minutes before testing the temperature. 

5. Always sprinkle several drops of the formula on your inner wrist to check the 
temperature before giving the bottle to the baby. 

Heating Infant Formula in a Microwave 



Amount of formula 
(in ounces) 


Microwave time in seconds 


Roomtemperaiure (° F.)* 


Refrigerator temperature (° F.)* 


4 


15-20 


25-45 


6 


20-30 


30-45 


8 


30 


45-60 



•Temperature of bottle before it is warmed on stove. 

Source: "Use Caution in Heating Infant Formula in Microwave Ovens." Nutrition Perspectives, Vol. 
8, No. 10 (October, 1984), 9. Used with permission. 

When heating infant formula on the stove, you should: 

1. Place the bottle in pan of warm water. 

2. Heat on the stove until the formula is warm. 

3. Test temperature by sprinklin^^ seve;^l drops of the formula on your inner wrist 
before feeding the infant. 

Because the child's ability to accept new foods appears to be age-related, your goal is to 
introduce the infant to a variety of flavors and textures. Solid foods provide nutrients 
and calories for the growing infant and encourage developmental changes. When the 
infant is ready to begin eating solid foods, o£fer one new food at a time and continue for 
three to four days before you introduce another food. Start with small servings of 1 to 2 
teaspoonfuls and gradually increase the serving size to 3 to 4 tablespoons per feeding. 

Introduce infiEmt cereal first, then strained fruits, strained vegetables, and finally, s'j-ained 
meats. You should also introduce juices (orange or apple) one at a time, preferably from 
a cup. 

Once babies show signs of teething, they will welcome a piece of dried bread, toast, or a 
teething biscuit to chew. When they have enough teeth and can chew, infants should 
progress to mashed or finely chopped foods to acquaint them with di£ferent textures. Do 
not add sugar, hU or salt to the foods for infants. 

As babies become acquainted with their environment, including their food, they will 
wii to explore it, handle it, and try to feed themselves. Encourage this activity as much 
as possible. 
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The CCFP meal pattern describes foods required at appropriate developmental stages 
by age groups. However, the texture of the foods must be consistent with the ability of 
the infant to swallow, have lateral tongue movement, and chew. Use the four basic 
textures listed in Table 21 as a guide to determine what an infant may comfortably e£.t 

The solids cerved should be of an appiopriate texture and consistency for the particular 
age group. The first solids mtroduced at four months will be strained. Gradual increases 
in texture and consistency will be made during the remainder of the infant's first year. 



Table 21- Progressive Foodlexture Guide 



Pureed textures 


Mashed textures 


Ground and fmeh 


^chopped textures 


Chopped textures 


Required feeding 
skills 


Sample food 
textures 


Required feeding 
skrils 


Sample food 
textures 


Required feeding 
skills 


Sample food 
textures 


Required feeding 
skills 


Sample food 
textures 


Swallowing 
with head 
slightly 
forward 

Some elevation 
tongue move- 
ment with 
back of 
tongue 


Infant rice 
cereal 

Pureed squash 

Pureed green 
beans 

Pureed 
avocado 

Mashed 
potato 

Applesauce 

Pureed 
banana 

Pureed 
peaches 


Swallowing 
with head 
slightly 
forward 

Elevation 
tongue move- 
ment with 
back of tongue 

Up and down 
chewing well 
developed 

Beginning 
lateral tongue 
movement 


Iron-fortified 
cereals 

Mashed 
carrots 

Mashed peas 

Lumpy 

mashed 

bananas 

Well-mashed 
peaches 

Mashed 
beans 

Mashed egg 
yolk 

Pureed meats, 
poultry 


Swallowing 
with head 
sightly 
forward 

Up and down 
chewing wei' 
developed 

Elevation 
tongue move- 
ment 

Lateral tongue 

movement 

complete 


Iron-fortified 
cereals 
(hot or cold) 

Rice 

Crackers 

Soft tortilla 
pieces 

Cooked 
macaroni 

Pieces of soft 
cooked vege- 
tables 

Banana 
slices 

Chopped fruit 
Soft cheeses 
Beans 

Pureed meat, 
poultry 


Well-coordi- 
nated 

swallowing 

Elevation 
tongue move- 
ment 

Up and down 
chewing well 
developed 

Lateral tongue 

movement 

complete 

Some rotary 
chewing 


Iron-fortifled 
adult cereals 

Crackers 

Toast strips 

Biscuits 

Tortillas 

Pastas 

Cooked table 
vegcttables 

Finely chopped 
coleslaw 

Slices of soft 
fruit 

Beans 

Chopped 
ground beef 

Finely chopped 
meats, poultry 

Casseroles 


Jell-0 can be «ery difficult for some people to e^^ because it changes textures 
tn the mouth from solid to liquid. 

Be careful when serving slippery canned fruit as it may slip down the throat 
before chewing can 'je accomplished. Be sure to puree, mash, or chop up 
canned fruit. 

Avoid any foods that a baby may choke on easily and are difficult to dislodge 
from the throat; for example: grapes; whole nuts and seeds; raw carrots, raisins, 
and dried fruit; hot dogs; Vienna sausages; pieces of meat; whole pieces of 
canned fruits; bones in fish; peanut butter; and popcorn. 



Source- "Feeding Skill Development," by Suzanne Rice. Sacramento: California Department of Health Services, 1986 Used with permission 
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Texture and 
Consistency 
of Foods 



Figure 3- Dangerous Food for Toddlers 



Major causes of choking deaths 

Number of deaths of three-year-olds and younger reported in 41 states, 1979—1981 

Apples 
Carrots 
Candy 
Grapes 

Cookies/biscuits 
Peanuts/nuts 
Hot dogs 

*Other 




*Other includes meat, beans, macaroni, popcorn, peanut butter, bread, chicken bones, seeds, bones, 
shrimp, cherries, vegetables, cheese, gum, peas, and baby food. 



Source: Journal of American Medical Association 



Heating Infant 
Foods in a 
Microwave 



Menu Record 
Forms for infants 



Baby foods that contain a substantial amount of meat should not be heated in micro- 
wave ovens. While most strained and junior baby foods may be safely heated in a 
microwave oven, plain meats, poultry, high meat dinners, egg yolks, and meat sticks 
may heat unevenly in a microwave oven and explode. The danger of an explosion is the 
basic concern. 

Experts say that microwave heating will not make baby foods unsafe for eating, but 
such heating is not recommended. However, if microwave heating is used, the following 
safety tips should be followed: 

1. Read the miCTOwave instruction handbook. 

2. Read the baby food label carefully. 

3. Remote the cap from the baby food container before heating the food in the 
container. 

4. Place the opened jar on a plate and then in the oven. Do not place the cap in the 
oven. 

5. Start oven on the v^arm setting or lowest level of heating. 

6. Tes^ the food frequently until desired temperature is reached. Avoid overheating. 

7. Make a written note of the heating time and temperature. 

When the baby food is heated on a stove, the jars may be placed in a pan of water and 
heated. Stir to distribute heat evenly throughout the food. Test the temperature of the 
food before feeding the baby. 

CCFP regulations do not require the use of a specific form. Two suggested forms that 
have been developed are based on comments from sponsors and providers. (See 
Appendix K and Appendix L.) 

Most agencies find it necessary to develop their own forms to satisfy the special nutri- 
tional needs of infants and toddlers within their program. An agency should ensure that 
its recordkeeping forms will satisfactorily satisfy the requirements of both the CNFDD 
field reviewer and auditors. 
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Records Required 
for Meal Pattern 
Accountability 



For documentation that meals claimed for reimbursement satisfy the meal pattern 
requirements of the CCFP, the following information must be routinely maintained on 
file and be available during your review and/or audit. The information must be retained 
for five years after the end of each state fiscal y?ar. 

Menu records should include the following information: 

1. Date of meal service (month, day, and year) 

2. Name of center/provider (If there are multiple rooms, indicate which room the 
infant/ toddler is in.) 

3. Name 

4 Age (specific age or by age group) 

5. Meal type (breakfast, lunch, supper, a.m. or p.m. supplement) 

6. Meal times. (As infants up to twelve months may be fed over a time span 
consistent with their needs, indicate a time that approximates the appropriate 
meal service time. For example: If a seven-month-old infant is fed 7 ounces of 
formula and 2 tablespoons of infant cereal between 7:30 a.m. and 8:30 a.m., list 
the meal as a breakfast. It would be acceptable to list the time as 7:30 a m., 8 
a.m., or 8:30 a.m.) 

(continued on next page) 



Example 4. individual Infant Meal Record 



Individual Infant Meal Record 



A6C; n HO^ 



CHILD CARE FOOD mXMM 
CEWTEB/W0V10C<<. MAKy^iTH CC^^T^ 

ALLCRCr STATCXHT ON FILE? SI rCS 

□ HO 



FOOO COWONeNTS 


DAY. /^a/V 
DATE, a/ 


DAY -Ti^es 

DATE 27. 


DATE 


DATE ;zy 


DAY jjse/ 

DATE JZS" 


0«Y 5*^7- 
OAT{ 2to 


BREAKFAST: 

(1) iron. fort U1«d. fluid Infint 
fomuU or whole Fluid milk* 




9 OX 








'^^^^^^^^^ ' 


(2) Infint cereil-HBuit be Iron- 
fortified dry cereil 


\ 






\ 






LWCM W SUPPER. 

(1) Iron-fortlfied. fluid Infint 
fonwU or whole fluid milk* 




Soz. . 










(2) Infint cerciUnnult be Iron, 
fortified dry cereil 






-2 rasp 








(3) Fruit «nd/or vcgetible 










/yp^Le^^ce 


\ ' 


(4) Heit or «eit ilternitc. 
•leit. poultry, fith or egg 
yolk or cheetc or cottige 
cheese, cheese food, cheeie 
spread 


/ ri>p 








/ Tt^ 




A.M, OR P.M. SUPPLEMENT: 

(1) Iron-fortified, fluid Infant 
fomula or fruit juice or 
whole fluid silk* 














(?) 8reid««cr«Sty enriched or 
whole grain or tMO cracker, 
type products. Suitable for 
4n Infant (' nonthi to 1 
year) as « finger food, •ay 
be served when appropriate 















•Iron-fortlfled fluid Infant formula 
Is required up to 8 nonths of age. 

CCFP 05M.I 
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7. The listed menu, which must show that all components of the reimbursable meal 
are present in the planned menu 

8. The food used to satisfy the requirements (Specify the food type and form; e.g., 
number of ounces of iron-fortified infant formula, tablespoons of applesauce, 
and so on.) 

9. Quantity of foods used, recorded in conunon units of measurement; e.g., number 
of tablespoons, ounces, and so on 

10. Leftovers that can be safely used as a later reimbursable meal service 

Review the saraple forms in this section of the guide. Both forms are designed to record 
the components provided to individual infants. The forms were distributed to sponsors 
with Reportfr 84-215 (August, 1984). The menu forms must be filled out daily (see 
Appendixes K and L). 

Note: Infpjits may be fed over a time span consistent with their needs. 



Examples. Meal Record for Infants 



awTtft/PRoviDta. MAKY SMITH ce^ .'^ Meal Record for Infants chud c*rc rooo procr^ 

P'.AJI TO SCRn TW itmMLHm) MO AWWMS) 

V«0«IAT£ r« THC M£ Of [ACH lllfWT. CT^JA/. 2 3 



fOOO CONPWCKIS 


' 1^$^ SCOTT 
**S' »cs 


•AS tfS 


•AS trs (g) 


•AS YfS ^Jo) 


Acr 

•AS yrs NO 




ORCAicrAST: 

(1) Iroo-fortlfted, fluid irttnt 
torwu\i or wttote fljld jllk* 














{^) Mint ctrcil— «uit m Iron- 
fort If ltd dry ce«*en 








3. TBSP 






IWCH Oft SUPPCH- 

(I) Iroo-foftlfled, fluid Infint 
torwu}* or wttole fluid «llk» 




Ooz. 










(?) Infint ccreiUMHutt be Iron- 
fortlf led dry ctrtt) 




at//} 










(3) fruit ind/or vc^ftlblc 




/V//? 










(4) Heit or neit ilternitc: 
"eit. poultry, flth or e^g 
you or chttit or cottigc 
chectc. chrtte food, cheese 
tpreid 


■3e^ - 








- 




A.M. Oft P.H. SUPIttMCHT. 

(1) Iroo.fortlfled, fluid Iftfint 
form)* or frvlt Juice or 
K^o1e fluid Hllk* 








3 oz. 






{2) 0re«d--cn;tty enrlchrd or 
wtHJle 9rilft or two cricker- 
type products, suitable for 
an Infant (4 mitithi to t 
year) at a fln9er food, nay 
be tervrd t&itn appropriate 










1 
j 
j 





Iron-forltf Ird fluid Infant fomwla 
U requtrrd up to 8 fonthi of a9e. 
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Appendix A (Page 1) 

I 



l^gietable 

Pratein Producis 

In Child Nutridon 
Proglrams 



An explanation of the "aew 
opportunities and reglilations. 



UnKcd States Department of Af^culturt* 
FcxnI and NtitHllon STTvice 

3J0J Park a-ntt-r \)n\\\ Alexandria, VA 22:502 
(703) 75G-3r>5(i 



sovprotan 
inci 



imX) M Stm-t, N.W. 

COUnOl VVashini^on, D.C. 2(X):5(> 
M*^ .- (202) 4G7-(5G10 



Printed courlesT of thr Sen' Pruum (^ouiuil in tuujx'i.ituju uuli ilu^ Nutntion h-ihiuuil St-mifs I)ms!on» Ftxxl «uul 
Nutrition S<:nic*f, U.S. IVpiinnifui of Aipncultuir 
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Iniroductfon— History 

Vegetable protein products (VPP) have been authorized 
tiirough FNS Notice 219 since 1971 as an alternate food to 
meet part of the meat/meat ahemate requirement of the 
meal patterns for the child nutrition programs. This notice 
established specific requirements and guidelines for the 
use of VPP based on the technology available at that time. 
The use of VPP to meet FNS Notice 219 was limited 
mainly to textured soy flours with 50 percent protein and 
aUowed for a maximum moistuic content for hydrated 
V?P of 65 percent. 

Develop.iients in food technology since that time have 
created new types of VPP which schoob can now use in 
addition to products which hav? been used in the past. 
These products include isolates and concentrates. 
Recognition of these technological advances allows for 
greater flexibility in food formulation by offeiing school 
foodservdce operators the option of using improved 
vegetable protein ingredients which result in menu 
flexibility and increased value for their food purchase 
dollars. 

What is VFP? (Substitele Riod) 

A VPP is a food wWch may bv; used to resemble and 
substitute, in part, for meat, poultry or seafood. A VPP 
used in this manner may contain flours, concentrates or 
isolates, or any combination of these as ingredients along 
with added nutrients, colors, flavors, etc. 

How do the New RegUladons 
Compare to FNS Notice 219? 

FW8 Notice 219 New Regulations 

Mainly limited to textured soy 
flours 



Allows proper use of floui's, 
concentrates or isolates 



Used in combination with and 
substitutes for ground or diced 
meat, poultry, seafood 



Used in combination with and 
substitutes for meat* poultry, 
seafood 



Must be textured 



No texture requirement 



Hydration — 1 Part VPP: 1.5 
parts water (liquid) 



Hydration — vegetable protem 
(fully hydrated or equivalent) 
to be 18% protein by v/eight 



Diy VPP and water (liquid) 
actually used (to maximum al- 
lowed) credit».»d toward meal 
pattern iiequirements 



Diy, partially hydrated, fully 
hydrated VPP credited on 
equal basis 



3C' percent maximum level of 
substitution for credit 



30 percent maximum level of 
substitution for credit 



Contribution of VPP based on 
yield of meat, poultry, seafooii 
it is combined with 



Contribution of VPP based on 
yield of meat, poultry, seafood 
it is combined with 



Esitablished nutrient profile 



Ei,ta})1ishcs more current nu 
tricnl profile 



FNS reviews products and 
maintains list 



Naming and labeling require- 
ments/recoinrnendations cstab- 
lishi*d — IlsI cimiinated 



Can I use FNS Notice 219 and the 
new regulations interchangeabty? 

NO. Schools using VPP which meet FNS Notice 219 must 
use these products in accordance with f^S Notice 219. 
Likewise, VPP which meet the new regulations nH^tik? 
used according to these regulations. 

When is the final effective date? 

All schoob must use the new VPP regulations by Februaiy 
7, 1984. 

I understand that the ^e^Ujre^ 
requirement for VPP has been 
eliminatecL Why? 

The intent of this requirement was to ensure that a 
hydrated product resembled the physical characterifetics of 
the meat, poultry or seafood it replaced. Recent advances 
in the technology of VPP make it unnecessary to impose 
such a requirement. Other methods are, and may be, used 
to produce structure where appropriate. 

Haw is VPP used as an alternate 
food in the sdiool lunch program? 

• Vegetable pi-otein products must be prepared in 
combination with meat, poultry or seafood. 

• A fully hydrated vegetable pn^tein product may not 
exceed 30 parts to 70 parts uncooked meat, poultry or 
seafood. 

• Vegetable protein products may be used in 'he dry, 
partially hydrated or fully hydrated form in combination 
with meat, poultry or seafood. 

• Vegetable protein products must resemble and 
substitute for meat, poultry or seafood. Substitute refers to 
a VPP whose presence in another food results in a smaller 
amount of meat, poultry or seafood. It does not refer to a 
VPP used to substitute for a starch. The VPP may 
resemble the meat, poultry or seafood a* any point of 
preparation. If the V?P in the finished food looks like, 
tastes like, etc., the meat, poultry or seafood with which it 
is combined, the resemblance criterion is met. 

miat food products provide the best 
opportunities for using VPP as an 
altemate food? 

Examples of products in which a VPP can be used as an 
altemate food include, but are not limited to, beef patties, 
chicken patties, pizza toppings, chili, meat loaf, tuna 
salad, and taco filings. 

When can VPP not be used as an 
atternate food for credit? 

Vegetable protein products cannot be used as an altemate 
food when substituting for a starch, as in foods such as 
pizza crust or as a breading on a meat, poultiy or seafood 
product. Also, VPP cannot be used as an altemate food 
when used as functional ingredients such as binders in 
products (i.e., binders in meat products) and thickening 
agents in sauces. However, this does not prevent the use of 
VPP in the products, such as pizzii crust, in the child 
nutrition programs. 
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When VFP is used in the national 
schncri huK^ ptigrani it subject to 
nutritional labeling regulations of 
Ibe Bood and Drug Administration? 

NO. Food products used in the National School L ,iich 
Program are exempt from nutritional labeling by virtue of 
t' e fact that they are supplied for institutional food service 
only. However, manufacturers are required to provide the 
nutrition information to school foodservice personnel in 
literature or technical brochures on a current basis. 

What about product labeling? 

• The name of the substitute food must include the term 
v^etable protein product in the principal display area of 
the label. 

• The ingredient listing of the label must also state the 
type(s) and source{s) of VPP contained in the substitute 
food, along with added nutrients, colorings, flavorings, 
etc. 

• A VPP (substitute food or VPP mix) which meets the 
specificatior»s of the new regulations must have a label 
stating, ''This product meets USDA-FNS requirements for 
use in meeting a portion of the meat/meat alternate 
requirement of the child nutrition programs." 

• Schools may use a commercially prepared meat, poultry 
or seafood product combined wiin VPP to meet all or part 
of the meat/meat alternate requirement if the product has 
a label containing the statement, "This item contains 
vegetable protein product(s), which is authorized as an 
alternate food in the child nutrition programs." This 
designates that the VPP used in the formulation of the 
meat, poultry or seafood item complies with the naming 
and nutritional specifications established in the 
regulations. The presence of this label does not insure the 
proper level of hydration, ratio of substitution, or the 
contribution that the product makes tou'ard the meal 
pattern requirements. To determine the latter you may 
want to request additional information from .he 
manufacturer. 

WiD the new regulations affect the 
amount of meat, poultry, and 
seafood used in the national school 
hmch program? 

NO. The regulations maintain a 30 percent maximum 
level of substitution of hydrated vegetable protein product 
for meat, poultry or seafood on an uncooked basis. 
Therefore, the minimum percentage of meat, poultry or 
seafood to be used with the hydrated vegetable protein 
product remains at 70 percent regardless of the type of 
vegetable protein product used. 

Why do the regulations eliminate the 
need for FNS to anafyze specific VPP 
and maintain listings of acceptable 
products? 

Due to the labeling requirements for VPP, the need to 
continue the monitoring of these products by FNS throui^ 
im approval list is eliminated. It is expected that 



manufacturers will provide information on the percent 
protein in a VPP and/or how to use and hydrate VPP 
mixes. 

Does FNS require that VPP be 
fortified with esse^itial nutrients? 

YES. The nutrient profile for vegetable protein products is 
more current and comprehensive than the nutrient 
fortification levels specified in FNS Notice 219. Vegetable 
protein products must contain the following levels of 
nutrients per gram of protein: 



Nutrient Amount 

Vitamin A (lU) 13 

Thiamine (milligrams) .02 

Riboflavin (milligrams) .01 

Niacin (milligrams) .3 

Pantothenic acid (milligrams) .04 

Vitamin Be (milligrams) .02 

Vitamin B,2 (micrograms) .1 

Iron (milligrams) .15 

Magnesium (milligrams) 1.15 

Zinc (milligrams) .5 

Copper (micrograms) 24 

Potassium (milligrams) 17 



NOTE: Certain ingredients may not be reflected in the 
source ingredient statement since the naturally occurring 
nutrients inherent in the VPP may be >ufficient to meet the 
above requirements. 

The biological quality of the protein in the VPP must 
be at least 80 percent that of casein, determined by 
performing a Protein Efficiency Ratio assay or unless FNS 
grants an exception by approving an alternate test. 

How do jou determine the hydration 
levels for VPP? 

The regulations provide for the appropriate hydration for 
VPP by setting the protein quantity requirements for a 
product when fully hydrated at 18 percent by weight. The 
various VPP will require different amounts of water (or 
other liquid) for full hydranon. It is expected that 
manufacturers will provide information on the percent 
protein in the VPP as purchased or adequate instructions 
so that the VPP can be properly hydrated. With this 
mformation, the following steps may be used to determire 
the hydration of any VPP for full credit. 

1. Determine the ratio of VPP to water or other liquid 
(allowed for full hydration) using the following formula: 

% protein in VPP as purchased , , , , , 

— * * : = total mils hvdi tiled product 

18% minimum protein 

2. Total parts hydrated product minus 1 part VPP = 
parts water or other liquid for full hydration. 

The following exiimples illustrate the amounts of dry 
VPP and liquid to use to replace each pound of raw meat 
in a recipe. The percent protein in each type of VPP is 
representative only. The rano of diy \TP to liquid may 
\\\ry depending upon the protein content of the product 
you are actually purchasing. 
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Ifegetable Protein Product-Hour 
(50 percent protein) 



Hydratcd 


Raw 


Ury 


Liquid 


Total 


VPP 


meat 


VPP 




product 


substitution percent 


pound 


pound 


pound 


pound 


30 


0.70 


0.11 


0.19 


1.00 


25 


.75 


.10 


.15 


1.00 


20 


.80 


.08 


.12 


1.00 


15 


.85 


.06 


09 


1.00 


10 


.90 


.04 


.06 


1.00 



VsgcfsMe Protein Product- 
Concentrate 
(65 percent protein) 



Hydratcd 


Raw 


Dry 


Liquid 


Total 


VPP 


meat 


VPP 




JMXHlUCt 


substitution percent 


pound 


pound 


pound 


pound 


30 


0.70 


0.09 


0.21 


1.00 


25 


.75 


.07 


.18 


1.00 


20 


.80 


.06 


.14 


1.00 


15 


.85 


.05 


.10 


1.00 


10 


.90 


.03 


.07 


1.00 



li^^etable Prritein Product-Isolate 
(85 percent prc^ein) 



Hydrated 


Raw 


Dry 


Liquid 


Total 


VPP 


meat 


VPP 




product 


substitution percent 


pound 


pound 


pound 


pound 


30 


0.70 


0.07 


0.23 


1.00 


25 


.75 


.06 


.\b 


1.00 


20 


.80 


.05 


.15 


l.(X) 


15 


.85 


.04 


.11 


1.00 


10 


.90 


.03 


.07 


1.00 



How do I determine the contribution 
that VPP makes toward the meal 
pattern requirements? 

The contribution that VPP used in the di^^ or partially 
hydrated form iiakes toward the meat/meat alternate 
requirement is calculated based on the quantity by weight 
of VPP plus the amount of water or other liquid that 
would have been used to attain full hydration. 

When computing the preparation yield of a product 
containing meat, poultiy or seafood, and VPP, the VPP is 
evaluated as having the same preparation yield that is 



applied to the meat, poultry or seafood it replaces. 

The following examples of raw beef patties made with 
concentrate illustrate how VPP is credited: 
Formula: 30% level of replacement with concentrate. 

Ground Beef (no more than 30% fat).* 
NOTE: The follouing formulations art for illustrative 

purposes ONLY. 



Pattie #1 

(PuUy 
Hydrated) 



Pattie #2 
(PiutiaUy H(ydrated) 



Ground Beef 
Concentrate 
Water (Liquid) 
Portion Siace 



2.10 oz. 
0J26 oz. 
0»S4 oz. 
3XiO oz. 



2.10 oz. 
0.26 oz. 
0.34 oz. 
2.70 oz. 



Both of these raw beef patties will provide the same 
contribution toward the meal patem requirements. The 
contribution of the beef pattie made with pwrtially 
hydrated VPP should be calculated as if the VPP were 
fully hydrated as follows. 
2.10 + .26 + .64 = 3.00 oz. 

3.00 X .70* = 2.10 oz. equivalent meat/meat alternate 
• Cooking vield as stated in the Food Bmin^? Guide for School Food 
Sen'ice, 1980: ((;round Beef (no more than 30% fat) — 70% y\c\±] 

What are VPP mixes? How are the^' 
credited? 

Vegetable protein product mixes are dry products 
containing VPP along with substantial levels (more than 5 
percent) of seasonings, bread crumbs, flavorings, etc. For 
example, a mix may contain 80 percent dry \TP and 20 
percent seasonings. Only the VPP portion of the mix may 
be credited as a meat alternate in the child nutrition 
programs. The regulations recommend that manufacturers 
provide information on the amount by weight of diy VPP 
in the package and instructions on how to u.se and 
hydrate the VPP mix. 

How do you credit VPP mixes? 

Example: 

MEATLOAF MIX WITH VPP— €5% VPP (53% Protein) 

35% Bread Crumbs 
Seasonings 

Total amount of mix used is 4 lbs. 

Step 1. Determine the amount of creditable VPP: 

4 lbs. X .65 = 2.6 lbs. VPP 

Step 2. Determine the hydration for credit: 

53 Percent Protein 

= 2.9 parts total hydrated product 

18 Percent ^ J f 

2.9 f)arts - 1 part VPP = 1.9 parts liquid for hydration 

Step 3. Determine the total amount of liquid allowed for 

hydration. 

2.6 lbs. VPP X 1.9 = 4.94 lbs. total hquid 

NOTE: 4.94 lbs. of liquid used with 4 lbs. of VPP mix 

will provide full hydration of the VPP. 

Step 4. Determine the lbs. of hydrated VPP that can be 

credited toward the meal requirements. 

2.60 lbs. VPP + 4.94 lbs. liquid = 7.54 lbs. hvdrated 

VPP 
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Child Nutrition and Surplus Property Division 

■OFFICE OF CHILD NUTRITION SERVICES □ OFFICE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 



Policy Memorandum 


84-213 


Subject: juice, juice drinks and juice concentrates 


Date Issued: may 1984 


References: 7CFR, Part 226.20 

USDA CCFP Program Management Manual 


Expires: 



ATTENTION: CHILD mE FOOD PROGRAM SPONSORS 



ISSUE : 

The following information provides guidance as to the use of full-strength juices, juice 
drinks and juice concentrates towards meeting the CCFP Meal Pattern Requirements. 



POLICY : 

Fruit and vegetable juices shall be credited towards meeting the CCFP Meal Pattern 
Requirements as described below. 

K FULL-STRENGTH FRUIT OR VEGETABLE JUICE is an undiluted product obtained from 
squeezing a fruit or vegetable. It may be fresh, canned, frozen or recon- 
stituted from a concentrate. The juice may be served as a liquid, in frozen 
form or as an ingredient In a recipe. The label must state the product is 
"full -strength" juice or "I^^O percent" juice. 

Full -strength fruit or vegetable juice may be used to meet not more than 1/2 
of the fruit/vegetable requirement for lunch or supper meal services . 

The total quantity of full-strength juice used may be counted towards meeting 
the fruit/vegetable requirement (a ratio of 1:1). 

EXAMPLE: 1/4 cup full-strength juice = 1/4 cup fruit/vegetable 



2. JUICE DRIN KS are products whiCh contain full-strength juice with added water 
and other Tngredients such as spices or flavorings. They may be served as a 
liquid, in frozen form or as an ingredient in a recipe. A juice drink may be 
used toward meeting the fruit/vegetable component of the meal pattern ONLY 
undeJ^ the following conditions: 

• The juice drink must contain a minimum of 50% full -strength juice. 

• The label must state the percentage of full-strength juice contained 
in the product. 

(CONTINUED) 

California State Department of Education • Bill Hor)ig -Superintendent of Public Instaiction • Sacramento 
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f Only the full-strength portion of the juice drink may count towards 
meeting the fruit/vegetable component (a ratio of 2:1). 

EXAMPLE : 1/2 cup of 50% juice drink = 1/4 cup of fruit/vegetable 

3* JUICE CONCENTRATES may be used towards meeting the fruit/vegetable component. 
If 100% juice or 50% juice drink concentrate is mixed with water a. per instruc- 
tions, it is credited towards meeting the meal pattern requirements in the same 
way as a full-strength juice or juice drink. 

If a 100% juice or 50% juice drink concentrate is used in its concentrated form 
(not mixed with water) it may be credited on a reconstituted basis, i,e., as if 
it were mixed with water. 

EXAMPLE : Instructions state that 1 can of orange juice concentrate is to 
Demrxed with 3 cans of water to make 100% full -strength orange juice. 
If 1 Tablespoon of the concentrate is used in a recipe, it may be counted 
as 1/4 cup juice because 1 part concentrate would normally be mixed with 
3 parts water. 

1 Tablespoon Concentrate + 3 Tablespoons Water = 4 Tablespoons which is 
the same as 1/4 cup. 

REMINDER : Juice may not be served as the fruit/vegetable component of a supple- 
ment (snack) when milk is served as the only other component. Nectars and juice 
drinks such as lemonade do not contain sufficient quantities of full -strength 
juice to meet CCFP Meal Pattern Requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION : Full -strength juices are recommended to keep the amount of liquids 
served during a meal at a reasonable level for children. 



Federal regulations state that full -strength fruit or vegetable juice may be used to meet 
the meal pattern requirement. Guidance material receiver! from USDA, Food and Nutrition 
Services clarifies the crediting of full-strength juice, juice drinks, and juice concen- 
trates towards meeting the Child Care Food Program Meal Pattern Requirements. 

Please file this Policy Memorandum in your CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM SPONSOR HANDBOOK , note 
the number, date and changes in Section 5420 for future reference. 



CONTACT: 

If you have any questions, please contact the Child Care Food Program at (916) 445-0850 
cr toll free at (800) 952-5609. 



BACKGROUND: 




Gene White, Director 
Child Nutrition & Food Distribution Division 



Office of Child Nutrition Services 
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Appendix C 

Spot the Season for Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Bargains! 

FRUIT Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 



Apples 

Delicious 

Jonathon 

Mcintosh 

Winesap 
Apricots 
Bananas 
Blueberries 
Cantaloupe 
Cherries 
Grapefruit 
Grapes, Tokay 

Thompson Seedless 
Melons 
Oranges 

Navel 

Valencia 
Peaches 
Pears 

Bartlett 

d'Anjou 
Pineapple 
Plums and Prunes 
Strawberries 



VEGETABLES Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Asparagus 
Beans 
Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Corn 

Cucumbers 
Kohlrabi 
Lettuce 
Onions, dry 
Onions, green 
Peas 
Peppers 
Potatoes 
Potatoes, sweet 
Summer squash 
Tomatoes 




O 10 
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0 Child Nutrition and Surplus Property Division 

■ OFFICE OF CHILD liUTRITIOli SERVICES □ OFFICE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 



Policy Memorandum 


84-212 


Subject: definition of recognized medical authority 


Date Issued: may 1984 


References: zCFR, Part 226.20(n), August 20, 1982; CCFP 
Sponsor Handbook, §5520, Policy Memoranduni #82-1 


Expires: 



ATTENTION: CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM SPONSORS 



ISSUE : 

Federal regulations state that meal substitutions shall be made only when supported by a 
statement from a RECOGNIZED MEDICAL AUTHORITY which includes recommended alternate foods. 



POLICY : 

A RECOGNIZED MEDICAL AUTHORITY shall be defined as a licensed physician, nurse or 
physician's assistant. 



BACKGROUND : 

Due to medical or other special dietary needs, some children participating in the Child 
Care Food Program are unable to eat or drink components required by the meal pattern. 
F>ideral regulation requires the child care provider to obtain a written medical order 
from a RECOGNIZED MEDICAL AUTHORITY which specifies food or foods to be omitted from the 
child's diet and the tood or choice of foods that may be substituted. The medical order 
must be kept on file at the child care facility. 

Please file this Policy Memorandum in your Child Care Food Program Sponsor Handbook . 
Note the number, date and subject in Section 5520 for future reference. 



CONTACT: 



If you have any questions, please contact the Child Care Food Program at (916) 445-0850 
or toll free at (800) 952-6609. 




Gene White, Assistant Superintendent 
Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division 



California State Department of Education • Bill Honig-Superintendent of Public Instruction • Sacramento 
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Appendix E 

CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM - 10/84 
OFFICE OF CHILD NUTRITION SERVICES 

CHECKLIST FOR MENU DESIGN PRINCIPLES 

After you have planned the menus, use the checklist below 
to be sure you have met your goal of delicious, nutritious 
meals . 

DO YOUR MEALS INCLUDE A GOOD BALANCE OF: 

- Color for the food and garnishes? 

- Texture? 

- Shape? 

- Flavor? 
Temperature? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED WHOLE GRAIN BREAD /CEREAL PRODUCTS? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES? 

ARE MOST OF THE FOODS AND FOOD COMBINATIONS ONES YOUR 
CHILDREN HAVE LEARNED TO EAT? 

HAVE YOU CONSIDERED CHILDREN'S CULTURAL, ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS 
FOOD PRACTICES? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED A POPULAR FOOD IN A LUNCH WHICH INCLUDES A 
"NEW" OP. LESS POPULAR FOOD? 

DO YOU HAVE A PLAN TO INTRODUCE NEW FOODS? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED DIFFERENT KINDS OR FORMS OF FOODS (FRESH, 
\NNED, FROZEN, DRIED)? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED LESS FAMILIAR FOODS OR NEW METHODS OF 
PREPARATION OCCASIONALLY? 

HAVE YOU PLANNED FESTIVE FOODS FOR HOLIDAYS, BIRTHDAYS OR 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES? 
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MOW PRDCUCnON REOCM) - CHILD CXRE CHWERS 
aUID CARE FOOD PROGRAM 
FOW 6277 



NAME: 



DA^: 



Niinber Servia" 



1-3 yrs 
3-6 yrs 
6-12 yrs 
Adults: 
Itotal: 



1-3 yrs 
3-6 yrs 
6-12 yrs 
Mults: 
Itotal: 



1-3 yrs 
3-6 yrs 
6-12 yrs 
Adults: 
Itotal: 



1-3 yrs 

3-6 yrs 
6-12 yrs 
Adults: 
Ototal: 

117 



Menu 



Breakfast: 



Required 
Components 



Juice, fruit or 
vegetable 



AM Supplement : 
(Serve 2 of these 4) 



Lunch or Supper; 



PM Supplement: 



Bread, bread 
equivalent or 
cereal 



Milk 



Meat or meat 
alternate 



Fruit or 
vegetable 
feread or 
equivalent 



Milk 



Meat or meat 
alternate 



Fruit or 
vegetable 



Fruit or 
vegetable 



or 



Bread 
equivalent 

"miT 



teat or meat 
alternate 



Fruit or 
vegetable 
Bread or 
equivalent 



Milk 



Name of fVxd 
Used 



Itotal Amount 
Prepared 



Itotai Amount 
Leftover 



> 

■o 

XI 
<D 
3 

a 
■n 
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Appendix G 



CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM - 10/84 
OFFICE OF CHILD NUTRITION SERVICES 



CHECKLIST FOR REQUIREMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

After you have planned the menu items and serving sizes for 
the various age groups of children and for program adults, 
use the checklist below to be sure your have met program 
requirements , 

REQUIREMENTS : HAVE YOU INCLUDED ALL MEAL COMPONENTS? 

HAVE YOU PLANNED SERVING SIZES SUFFICIENT 
TO PROVIDE ALL CHILDREN AND PROGRAM ADULTS 
WITH THE REQUIRED QUANTITIES OF: 

Meat or meat alternate? 

Two or more vegetables and/or fruits? 

Whole grain or enriched bread or bread 

alternate? 

Fresh, fluid milk? 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED A VITAMIN A, VEGETABLE OR 
FRUIT AT LEAST 4 TIMES A WEEK? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED A VITAMIN C VEGETABLE CR 
FRUIT EACH DAY? 

HAVE YOU INCLUDED SOURCES OR IRON EACH DAY? 

HAVE YOU KEPT CONCENTRATED SWEETS AI«ID SUGARS 
TO A MINIMUM? 

HAVE YOU. KEPT FOODS HIGH IN FAT AND SALT TO 
A MINIMUM? 
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Appendix H (Side 1) 



Breakfast and Meal Supplements 



Date: 



Breakfast 

component 
requirements^ 


Menu' 

AGE FACTOR 


Number 
of units 


Market 
unit 


Servings 
per mar- 
ket unit 


Food 
amount 
needed 


Food 
amount 
used' 


Leftovw. 
to be 


1. Fruit/ 
Vegetable or 
Full-Strength 
Juice 


l-O X 1 = -f 
V P = 4. 

6-122 X 2= 


1/4c. 


























1. Bread/Bread 
Alternate or 

cooked pasta or 
grains. Dry 
cereal: Multiply 
by 1.1.2. 3 


1-3 y 1 = 4. 
3-6 y 1 = 4. 
6-122 X 2 = 4-- 


1/2 Si. 


























1. Fluid Milk 


1-3 y 1 = 4 
3«fi y 1 R = 4- 

V p = 4-- 


1/2 c. 


























4. Other 
















Menu' 


Age 


Milk and bread 


Meat 




Fruit/veaet 


able 


AM supplement 
Total se»vedi: 


1-6 


X1 = 


X.5- 
Xl = 




x2- 
x3 = 




6-122 


X2 = 






Total 
















PM supplement 
Total served 1: 


1-6 


x1 = 


X.5- 
xl = 




x2 = 
x3 = 

VAc 




6-122 


X2 = 






Total 








Units C^c) C^sl) 


(1 oz.) 




) 


Choos 


^e any two of the four components' 
for each supplement. 


Number 
of units 


Market 
unit 


Servings 
per mar- 
ket unit 


Food 
amount 
needed 


Food 
amount 
used' 


Leftover 

to be 
reused 


I.IMilk a.m. 

p.m. 




























2. Bread/ a.m. 
bread 
















alternate p.m. 














3. Meat/ a.m. 
meat 
















alternate p.m. 














4. Full a.m. 
strength Juice, 
















fruit, or 
vegetable ^ 















ERIC 



Note: Milk and Juice may not be served together at one supplement. 
^Required information to qualify for USDA reimbursement 
^Include adults In ages 6— 12 count. 
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App«ndlxH(Side2) 



Lunch and Supper Date: 



Menu^ 


Number of servinos Dianned 


Total served^ 


Main Dish 
Vegetable/Fruit 

Bread/Bread 
Alternate 

Milk 
Other 




Childr 
Ages 1 
AaesS 


-3 















Ages 6-12 
Adults + 
6-122 = 





























Four 
componGnt 
requirements^ 


Food items 


Numbar 
of units 


Market 
unit 


Servings 
per mar- 
ket unit 


Food 
amount 
needed 


Food 
amount 
used^ 


Leftovers 
to be 
reused 


Age Factor 


I.MMt orm^at 
•Itomato 

Used in main 
dish or nnain dish 
and one other 
menu item 


y 1 = + 
V 1 = 4- 


1 02. 








































2. VtgeUbles 
and/or fruits 

Two or more 


y 1 = 4- 
fi.192 y = 4- = 


1/4 c 




































































3. Bread or bread 
alternate 

or cooked pasta 
or grains 


y 1 z= 4- 
r^4^ y 1 = 
y 9 = 


1/2 Si. 








































4. Fluid milk 


Use "Number of Units" from meat/ 
meat alternate 


1/2 c. 


























5. Other 

















^Required Information to qualify for USDA reimbursement 
'tnciude adults in ages 6—12 count 
CCFP (10/80) 
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Appendix I 



CALIFXDRNIA STATE UEPrsRVt^Em OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF CHILD NITTRITION SERVICES 
F>DRM 6278 



ailLD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 
JUNE :985 



ATIPgWO:, MEAL CCtNT AND REOORD SHEET FOR DAY CARE HCME PROVIDERS 

PROVIDER'S NAME; 



DATE: 



(Month, Day / Year) 



AGE GROUPS 
1-3 = A 
3-6 = B 
6-12 = C 

TOTAL NUMBER SERVED 

Breakfast 

A.M. Supplement 
Lunch 

P.M. Supplement 

Supper 

Time 
In 



Child's Name 



Age 
Grcxjp 



Tiro 
Out 



Mom 1 


1 Required 
Components 


Name of Food 
Used 


Breakfast 


Juice, Fruit 
or vegetable 




Bread or bread 
alternate 




Milk 




A.M. Supplement 
(Serve 2 of these 4) 


Meat or n^at 
alternate 




Fruit or 
vegetable 




Bread or bread 

^1 t'Prnaf'O 
ax uci. I Id \x 






Milk 




L-unch or Supper 


J-teat or meat 
alternate 




Fruit or 
vegetable 






Fruit or 
vec^ table 




Bread or bread 
alternate 






Milk 




P.M. Supplernent 
(Serve 2 of these 4) 


Meat or meat 
alternate 






Fruit or 
vegetable 






Bread or bread 
Iternate 






Milk 
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GdHomU State Department of Education 



Child Nutrition & 
Surplus Property 



Reporter 



■ Offk«ofCM«d Nutrition Services Dnt: APRIL 1984 No. 84-206 

□ Office of Surplus Property 



ATTENTION: CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM SPONSORS 



[Note: PLEASE DISTRIBUTE COPIES OF THIS REPORTER TO ALL CENTERS j 

1 AND/OR HOMES UNDER YOUR SPONSORSHIP- I 
I _ ^ I 



SUBJECT: INFANT BOTULISM AND HONEY 



State health officials have again issued warnings not to feed honey to infants under 
twelve (12) months of age . 

Studies have found: 

1. Ten percent (10%) of all honey samples tested to date in California contain 
Clostridium botulinum spores, Clostridium botulinum spores multiply in the 
infant intestine and produce a neurotoxin (botulin) causing a disease called 
Flacid Paralysis. 

2. Infants who became ill with Flacid Paralysis and were hospitalized had been 
fed honey. The honey fed to these infants was tested and found to contain 
Clostridiun botulinum spores. 

3. Honey is a risk factor which can be eliminated from the infant's diet. It 

is recoTiimended that all honey (raw, processed or cooked) be eliminated as the 
spores are heat resistant and are not destroyed by regular cooking methods. 

4. The disease appears to be age-related. It is recommended that honey not b e 
fed to infants under twelve (12) months of age . 



These recommendations have been made by: 



The Center for Disease Control; Atlanta, Georgia 
Sioux Honey Association; Sioux City, Iowa 

California Department of Health Services, Infectious Disease Section; 

Berkeley, California 
United States Department of Agriculture, Western Regional Office, Food and 

Nutrition Services; San Francisco, California 

If you have any questions, please contact the Child Care Food Program at (916) 445-0850 
or toll free at (800) 952-5609. 

Bill Honig- Superintendent of Public Instruction • Sacramento 
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CENTER/PROVIOER:. 

PLAN TO SERVE THE COHPONENT(S) AND /\MOUNT(S) 
APPROPRIATE FOR THE AGE OF EACH INFANT, 



Meal Record for Infants 



CHILD CARE fOOD PROGRAM 



OATE'_ 

YEAR:- 



FOOD COMPONENTS 



NAMF:. 

AGE: 

+AS:- 



YES NO 



BREAKFAST: 

(1) Iron-fortified, fluid infant 
formula or whole fluid milk* 



(2) Infant cereal— must be iron- 
fortified dry cereal 



LUNCH OR SUPPER: 



(1) Iron-fortified, fluid infant 
formula or whole fluid milk* 



(2) Infant cereal— must be iron- 
fortified dry cereal 



(3) Fruit and/or vegetable 



(4) Heat or meat alternate: 
meat, poultry, fish or egg 
yolk or cheese or cottage 
cheese, cheese food, cheese 
spread 



A M OR P M SUPPLEMENT: 

(1) Iron-fortified, fluid infant 
formula or fruit juice or 
whole fluid milk* 



(2) Bread— crusty enriched or 
whole grain or two cracker- 
type products, suitable for 
an infant (4 months to 1 
year) as a finger food, may 
be served when appropriate 



NAMF: 
AGE: 

+AS: YES 



NO 



*Iron-fortified fluid infant formula 
is required up to 8 months of age. 
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NftME:. 
AGE- 

+AS- YES NO 



NAME:- 
AGE: 

+AS:. YES 



NO 



NAME: 
AGE:. 

♦AS:. YES 



NO 



NAME:' 
AfiE: 

+AS: YES NO 



+Allerqy Statement on File 
Ccrp 0584-? 



> 

XI 

O 
3 

a 
5* 
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Individual Infant Meal Record 



MONTH: 
AGE: 



YEAR: 



FORMULA: 



CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 
CENTER/PROVIDER: 

ALLERGY STATEMENT ON FILE? □ YES 

O NO 



> 

o 

3 

a 

5< 
I" 



FOOD COMPONENTS 



BREAKFAST: 

(1) Iron-fortified, fluid infant 
formula or wtwle fluiC irilk* 



(2) Infant cereal— must be iron- 
fortified dry cereal 



DAY: 
DATE: 



DAY: 
DATE: 



DAY: 
DATE:- 



DAY: 
DATE: 



DAY: 
DATE: 



DAY: 
DATE: 



LUNCH OR SUPPER: 

(1) Iron-fortified, fluid infant 
formula or whole fluid milk* 



(2) Infant cereal— must be iron- 
fortified dry cereal 



(3) Fruit and/or vegetable 



(4) Meat or meat alternate: 
mcit, poultry, fish or egg 
yolk or cheese or cottage 
cheese, cheese food, cheese 
spread 



A M OR P M SUPPLEKENT: 

(1) Iron-fortified, fluid infant 
formula or fruit juice or 
whole fluid milk* 



(2) Bread— crusty enriched or 
whole grain or two cracker- 
type products, suitable for 
an infant (4 months to 1 
year) as a finger food, may 
be served when appropriate 



ERIC 



*lroo-fortified fluid infant formula 
is required up to 8 months of age. 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 
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0-801 1-0358-4 Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools (1985) 3.00 

0-801 1-0664-8 Mathematics Model Curriculum Guide, K— 8 (1987) 2.75 

0-801 1-0252-9 Model Cuclculum Standards: Grades 9—12 (1985) 5.50 

0-8011-0229-4 Nutritioi Education— Choose Well, Be Well; A Cumculum Guide for Junior 
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0-801 1-0228-6 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for High 

Scliool(I984) 8.00 

0-8011-0182-4 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for Preschool 

and Kindergarten (1982^ 8.00 

0-801 1-0183-2 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for the Primary 

Grades (1982) 8.00 

0-801 1-0184-0 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide for 
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0-801 1-0186-7 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for Secondary 

Teachers (1982) 2 25 
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0-801 1-0254-5 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: Teaching Materials 

for Preschool/ Kindergarten Curriculum Guide (in color) (1985) 7.50 

0-801 1-0255-3 Nutrition Education— Compute Well, Be Well Computer Activities for the 

Classroom, Preschool/ Kindergarten (1985) 12 50 

0-8011-0256-1 Nutrition Education— Compute Well, Be Well: Computer Activities for the 

Classroom, Grades 1 —3 (1985) 1 2.50 

0-801 1-0257-X Nutrition Education— Compute Well, Be Well: Computer Activities for the 
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0-801 1-0303-7 A Parent's Handbook on California Education (1986) 3.25 
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Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each title oi-dered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks 
are accepted only from governmental agencies in California. Sales tax should be added 
to all orders from California purchasers. 
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above. 
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